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THE PRIMA DONNA OF 
GRESHAM. 


By AcNges GROZIER HERBERTSON and EpwarpD T. KERR. 


CHAPTER I. 


ESTER MUNRO was the inspirer of local bards, and the 
maker of some Gresham history which has not found a place 
in the pages of that ingenious work, “‘ Victoria and its Metropolis.” 
Discerning Mr. Arber, the master of the States school, marked in 
the face and form of his favourite pupil, even as a girl of twelve 
years, the promise of a glorious womanhood. As the row of diligent 
heads bent over their slates in the broad verandah he—himself a 
minor poet—would murmur, sotto voce, Byron’s lines: 


‘* She walks in beauty, like the night 
Of cloudless climes and starry skies.” 


No Maying beheld Hester crowned with garlands. She never, in 
the dearth of such sweet, antique customs of English girlhood, swayed 
wand of ash in mimic queenliness; but when the Vicar’s lady 
assistants arranged their popular tableaux, the storekeeper’s dark- 
eyed daughter was invariably chosen for a leading pose—for the 
“mobled Queen” in Hamlet, or for unhappy Joan of Arc. Hester’s 
even temper and happy knack of helpfulness, disclosed to many a 
duller schoolmate groaning over tasks when the thermometer registered 
100° in the shade, obviated to a great extent the little jealousies 
which might have been the result of this preference. Less fortunate 
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scholars were quick to notice that she did not take unto herself 
any credit in the matter. Generosity, even in girl-life, answers to 
generosity. 

Hester was, at the time our story opens, a stately, well-formed 
maiden, just past her majority. The envious could prove that she 
was not a beauty in the strict sense of the word ; and perhaps they 
were right, having a regard to regularity of facial outline. It was the 
expression, the radiance of inner happiness and goodwill, which gave 
to her face its loveliness ; as it was the pure soul within which gave 
their lustre to her wonderful eyes. Plenty of horseback exercise, a 
passion for fresh air and the free life of the bush, had aided to rear 
in her a healthy and pure vitality. They had given to her cheek a 
tint of delicate rose, and to her glance the open light of a nature 
unspoiled by city affectation and artifice, or the inane self-conscious- 
ness which passes so readily for self-knowledge. 

Many a glance of undisguised admiration was directed towards 
Hester Munro as she passed along the broken asphalt of the Gresham 
footpaths, a younger brother or sister usually at her side. The 
loafers. at Robert’s Corner forgot to cough and wink when she 
approached, and their feet refused to shuffle. Hard “grafting ” 
Denniston, of the “ Farmers’ Herald,” catching one day, through a 
hole in his sanctum window, a cameo of the township belle, forthwith 
proceeded to cover a large sheet with a scrawl in praise of the 
delectable vision. The “copy” was erratic, and contained divers 
allusions to the various heroines of the classics—to the manifest dis- 
paragement of those ancient troublers of men. The conscientious 
editor, however, became speedily disgusted with himself for such a 
frivolous waste of time, tore the effusion into pieces, and resumed 
the writing of a series of exhaustive articles on the frozen-mutton 
industry. 

To Hester’s physical beauty and winning disposition was added, in 
no small measure, the gift of song. Inthe music-loving township her 
clear, ringing soprano, with its plaintive expressiveness—in part native, 
in part caught from the sighing pines and the weird cries of the birds 
that wheeled over the stubble and were heard about her home—was, 
by critic and crowd alike, esteemed remarkable. Her mother, a true 
daughter of sunny Australian skies and eucalyptic freedom, had 
given to Hester something of her own rich vocal endowment ; and 
her father, John Munro, leader of the All Saints’ choir, albeit the 
son of a staunch Dundee Presbyterian and Radical, had fostered 
the talent in his daughter, instructing her in the Scottish Psalter, and 
communicating, more by vivid illustration than by formal precept, 
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the pathos and the humour of Scottish song. At the frequent family 
concerts father and daughter would sing together, to the accompani- 
ment of piano and violin—the latter instrument played by the eldest 
son of the house—he with an enthusiasm delightful to witness, she 
with a restrained and painstaking grace. They would exult in the 
gamut of St. George’s, Edinburgh, and sink to the solemn minors of 
Coleshill ; would change, too, to secular strains: to “The Laird o’ 
Cockpen,” or to “ Ye Banks and Braes,” sung in full family chorus. 

At such functions, and especially when no other visitors were 
present, old Andrew Carmichael, their next-door neighbour, was an 
eager and appreciative listener. He had forsaken the Scots Church 
as a protest against the introduction of a pipe organ, flower services, 
and other innovations. Yet, with a delightful and unconscious 

inconsistency, it was his custom to repair on Sunday evenings, after 
conducting family worship in his own home, to the Church of 
England, at the door of which he would stand and listen, with a keen 
intensity of appreciation, to the harmonies within. On wet nights 
he would settle himself in a corner of the porch and wait, excited and 
eager, until the anthem was announced, when he would drink in the 
music of “I waited for the Lord,” or be swayed as the congregation 
within, like poplars shivering in the summer breeze, by Hester’s full- 
throated rendering of Gounod’s “ Calvary.” 

These banquets of sacred song ceased for him, however, and in a 
somewhat untoward manner. One sultry summer even, as he sat 
motionless and with folded arms upon the steps before the Church 
door, his leonine head raised towards the stars, his white soul yield- 
ing to the infinite beauty of “He shall lead His flock like a 
Shepherd,” he was disturbed by the slight creaking of a door within. 
Turning round, he beheld a sight which struck horror into his very 
blood, and drove him for ever from these “posts of the Lord’s 
house.” 

From the little back door leading from the choir to the corridor 
came, stealthily, two male choristers—Carmichael did not or would 
not identify them—the one pouring out, and the other preparing to 
quaff, a pot of lager beer ! 

The loadstar, as she was to the eye of many a would-be lover in 
the township, “ Queen of Hearts” in Euchre Vernon’s happy phrase, 
Hester had had but one love affair. We except, of course, a certain 
school-time romance, a matter more of coy friendly interchange of 
boy and girl glances, and of the gallant attentiveness of the boy 
admirer at Sunday-school picnics. Sundry mocking squibs, passed 
down on slates by his classmates, and a few open jibes, proved too 
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much for Freddy Crook. He punished a particularly exasperating 
offender to the tune of a bloody nose, but the taste of blood 
quenched the tender flame, and Hester knew him in the capacity of 
admirer no more. 

The one lover who had given some history to Hester’s dark eyes 
was a young Irishman, Maurice Mortimer by name, an unconven- 
tional, impetuous individual, whose feelings were his masters, and to 
whom fancy was an infallible guide. When Hester’s beauty first lit 
his eye every other interest and enthusiasm burned out. I, with no 
small company beside, was witness of his easy capture. We were 
playing tennis on a balmy summer evening by the edge of the 
Botanical Gardens; but the game became very soon intolerable 
through Mortimer’s erratic play. He began by missing an easy 
return from Miss Hampshire, just as the vision of a face flashed 
before him and a figure in white passed close to the netting. He 
did not notice the general greeting accorded to Hester—for it was 
she—by the group of Gresham youth and beauty seated in languid 
gossip under the shade of a venerable eucalyptus which had rustic 
benches round its great trunk. The suddenness of the vision had 
blinded him to everything else. Hester’s figure had hardly vanished 
before Mortimer, with his eyes anywhere but on the ball, and sing- 
ing out “ Love,” “ Vantage,” in a distressingly absurd manner, had 
become thoroughly demoralised in his play. At last he flung his 
racquet impatiently from him. The missile just grazed merry Miss 
Field’s head, causing her to skip and scream—bewitchingly at least 
one of the company thought ; while Mr. Webb, who was close to the 
line, watching the game, received a stinging knock on his ankle bone. 
* Hullo, Mortimer! what’s the matter?” he shouted with some 
asperity ; but presently the humour of the situation struck him more 
forcibly still, and he rolled on the pitch in an ecstasy of laughter. 

Mortimer was now running off, donning his jacket as he went, 
and only exclaimed, half apologetically, “Sorry, old man ; I’ll tell you 
at tay-time ; a bit off to-night.” 

“Off? Yes. But who gave him permission to go off?” asked 
merry Miss Field, watching the retreating figure with quizzical eye- 
brows. No one answered the query or reproved her for the pun. 

Shortly after a row of misses tittered as they beheld the 
infatuated Irishman sprawl in the box-thorn maze, which he had 
forgotten in his hurry. From thence he emerged with poisoned 
hands and a scratched face, only to pursue his headlong course, his 
eyes excitedly fix.d on the Weir Bridge in the distance. A few 
minutes later he was calmly ensconced, unobserved by Hester, on the 
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black stump of a tree at the verge of a muddy bathing-pool below 
the Weir. 

Hester stood on the narrow footbridge, her back turned to 
Mortimer, watching the reflection of the many-tinted skies and 
bordering trees, which made a lovely picture in the usually opaque 
waters of the prosaic brown creek. She stood there for a long time, 
and was very still, As the light faded and the rosy flush of the 
clouds changed to black and grey she faced round to the west. 
There lingering bars of amber and crimson showed through the 
timber, and glorified the stagnant water-holes lowerdown. They lit her 
face up as she lifted it towards them, and sent a thrill of warm colour 
deep into her heart. She began to sing. No hymn to Nature broke 
upon the ear of the unseen listener, no tribute to sunset skies or 
evening silences. She sang from the warm depths of her youthful 
joyousness, through sheer lightness of heart and exuberance of spirit. 
The hour touched her, and opened the doorway of her lips. 

Mortimer had not to strain his ears at all to hear the glad young 
voice : 

‘* Youth’s the season made for joys,” 
it sang ; 
** Love is then our duty ; 
She alone who that employs 
Well deserves her beauty.” 


Mortimer cordially agreed with this sentiment; but of that the 
singer knew nothing. She broke into another song, and her feet 
almost danced to the lilt of it : 


‘* Will ye gang to Sheriffmuir, 
Bauld John o’ Innisture, 
There to see the noble Mar 

And his Highland ladies : 
A’ the true men o’ the north, 
Angus, Huntly, and Seaforth, 
Scouring on to cross the Forth 

In their white cockadies ?” 


Then the as yet undiscovered listener heard what seemed to him 
sweeter than the songs of the thrushes of County Carlow. The 
mosquitoes, now beginning to stir, and singing to their work, did 
not disturb him as the girl sang, nor yet his bleeding hands : 

‘* How sweet the answer Echo makes 
To music at night ; 
When, roused by lute or horn, she wakes, 


And far away o’er lawns and lakes 
Goes answering light. 
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Yet love hath echoes truer far, 

And far more sweet 
Than e’er beneath the moonlight’s star, 
Of horn, or lute, or soft guitar 

The songs repeat. 


’Tis when the sigh in youth sincere— 
And only then— 

The sigh that, breathed for one to hear, 

Is by that one, that only dear, 
Breathed back again.” 


The eavesdropper heard her to the end, and, it is to be feared, 
without any glimmering of shame at the thought of his eavesdropping. 
She sang on, for her own delight and with a happy confidence in 
the solitude of the place, the tints of the eventide glinting upon her 
hair as she sang. 

Then the singing was over, and with it her mood, and she 
started for the bank on which Mortimer sat, and for home. She 
caught sight of him at once, and was, perhaps, a trifle confused ; but 
she went swiftly past him and over the willow-tree paddock and 
away, running as soon as she thought herself out of sight. 

The remembrance of the rapt face of her audience of one 
haunted her, however, and she was even a little absent-minded at the 
tea-table that evening, to the particular amazement of a small brother. 
That young person regarded with some wonder his teacup, in which 
a strong black decoction brazenly reposed. This in lieu of 
“contentment,” as hot milk and water was termed in the Munro 
household. The strange liquid did not improve upon acquaintance ; 
and a glance from a pair of reproachful and anxious eyes sought 
Hester’s face. Alas! her thoughts were elsewhere, and Syd’s 
reproach, like the tea in his cup, was wasted. 

Later, when the winter weeks came round, the time of dance 
and concert and happy fun, Hester was not displeased to find again 
in Mortimer a devoted and attentive listener. His hand was the 
one that turned her music—when some rival’s hand was not too 
quick for him ; his the voice that sang her praises, in season and out 
of season. 

That he cared nought for public opinion, for typhoid germs, or 
for society’s jest, he had proved again and again. He could be seen, 
after office hours on Saturday afternoons, sitting alone on the edge 
of an insanitary drain near the Kinloch grounds, waiting patiently 
in the hope of receiving a smile or a glance from Hester as she 
passed out from the front gate with the children. The younger 
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members of the family were generally in real command on those 
occasions, to Mortimer’s chagrin, and his wooing hardly made swift 
progress. He was chary of venturing too near the house, or of 
making his presence too obtrusive. The character of the dog whose 
province it was to guard the Munro residence was not unknown to 
him. He had heard strange tales of its prowess on divers occasions, 
and was not desirous of cultivating its acquaintance. The dog was, 
it may be mentioned, habitually left unchained. The young Irish- 
man was apt, too, to be somewhat diffident on occasions when ample 
time was allowed him for reflection, despite the impetuosity which 
was his chiefest characteristic in the ordinary affairs of life. 

How he at last effected an entrance to the house it would be 
difficult to say ; no member of the Munro family ever saw him walk 
up the gravel path. He had advanced but little farther in his 
intimacy when he chose to broach the object he had in view to 
Hester’s father, in his office at the store. 

It was a day of evil omen when he shot past the smirking shop- 
man and waited nervously at the office door. Munro was busy at 
the time with a refractory “bad mark”—a struggling farmer who 
required a renewal of his bill and an advance to pay arrears in 
Government rents. Mortimer’s turn came; but in a minute’s time 
he jostled the “ promise-to-pay ” client at the shop-door. 

A week later Hester read in the local paper of a farewell banquet 
to the genial and popular Mr. Maurice Mortimer on the occasion of 
his departure for Western Australia. Munro himself was among the 
entertainers in the White Hart dining-room, looking gravely on, 
with a pitying thought or two for the dashing young lad whose little 
heart tragedy he knew. 

Indirectly, news came to Hester long afterwards that her quondam 
lover held the position of managing clerk in an importing agent’s 
office at Port Darwin, and that the sun-dried Prospero was also doing 
business in Afghans and camels on his own account. 


CHAPTER II. 


Hester had but little leisure in which to indulge in morbid regrets. 
Her duties were not compatible with long-drawn-out soliloquies, nor 
did they allow of the seclusion which is essential to the dreaming of 
dreams. Her mother had died two years before, and Hester then 
became sister-mother to a band of stirring boys and girls, and the 
confidant of the stricken widower. He was one of the pioneers of 
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Gresham township, and had come out from Scotland to act as clerk 
in his Glasgow uncle’s foundry at Ballarat in 18—; a batch of Clyde 
workmen, sent out at that gentleman’s expense, were passengers by 
the same vessel. A few years in the foundry counting-house satisfied 
John. He was eager to start in business for himself, and so travelled 
up from Ballarat in a covered waggon with his wife and child. All 
that Hester could remember of the journey was a midday encounter 
with blacks, when the little party was about twenty miles from Bullock 
Town, as the collection of tents, wattle and dab huts, the weather-board 
post-office, the bank, and John Roy’s “ pub” was then designated. 

When, to the squatters’ dismay, the “selectors ” of “63” pegged 
out on the station lands round Gresham—Mr. Robertson, of Wandah, 
was breakfasting at an Edinburgh hotel when the news reached him 
—the little business of John Munro grew rapidly. His energy and 
straightforward dealing made the “Glasgow Store ” popular beyond 
those of the many new arrivals, and its owner became first mayor of 
the thriving borough. On a little plateau, now a boundary of the 
township, he erected his house with Goldwell stone, and transformed 
the three acres of wilderness into a trim garden, with a windmill of 
Cranbury’s devising to irrigate the well-stocked patches of the green 
lawn in front of the house, the despair of one or two envious souls. 
At “Kinloch” suppers the squashes were prepared from lemons 
grown in the host’s own garden. His first success in oranges he 
vowed as a perpetual gift to the hospital, and it was a forbidden 
tree to his children. The only banana-plant in Gresham grew close 
to his house-tank. The rockery, with its gauzy maidenhair and tree 
ferns, in tubs deftly painted and piled with black earth from the 
Grampians, was Hester’s peculiar care and pride. She was seldom 
seen without a flower at her breast—a bit of daphne or chrysanthe- 
mum—or a posy of violets in her hand. “A sweet gardener’s 
calendar,” Dr. Carstairs would call her, and sometimes jot down in 
his diary such an entry as this: 

‘¢ June 1.—Twenty points of rain to-day. First violet.” Then a 
mystical reference to the “ red, red rose.” 

He sorely envied Dr. Jollie an influenza patient that winter. 
Hester had eight days of severe prostration with a tiresome cough, 
and Dr. Jollie was her attendant. Perhaps Dr. Carstairs thought 
had Ze been in that position the mischief that followed might have 
been averted. 

It was on an early day of her convalescence that little Sydney 
Munro invited his sister to resume her old seat at the piano and 
sing to him one of his favourite songs. Hester was still weak, and a 
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little low-spirited ; but it was with a lightening of the heart that she 
turned back the lid of the familiar instrument to comply with the 
little fellow’s request. She struck a few chords with tentative fingers, 
and Syd established himself upon the settee with a sigh of relief and 
expectancy. With legs very wide apart and blue eyes very wide 
open, he smiled upon the artist, with intent to encourage. Hester 
smiled, too, and her spirits rose. 

The notes of the piano rose clearly upon the stillness of the room, 
the girl’s fingers regaining strength and confidence as they played. 
Her lips parted and from her mind a note sprang, clear and true. 
Syd Munro waited for it, but it did not reach his ear ; and over his 
face crept an expression of puzzled dismay. The disordered larynx 
had refused its task ; no melody issued from the young girl’s parted 
lips, but only an alien sound, broken and distorted, that quivered 
upon the air for a second, and passed fleetly away, as if ashamed. 

Hester sat quite still. An expression of incredulity had flitted 
across her face ; it was succeeded by one of dull despair. A cold 
fear touched her ; it took the gladness from her eyes, and gave rigid 
lines to her attitude. She sat like one frozen. Her thoughts 
seemed frozen, too. 

The child could not understand. He trotted across the room, 
and pulled impatiently at his sister’s sleeve. “Sing! sing! What 
drefful singing, Etty! Now sing good.” 

Sing good! Hester wondered, witha flash of foreboding, if there 
would be any more good singing for her ; but the numbness of fear fol- 
lowing upon her discovery was broken, and she set herself to the task of 
appeasing the small autocrat. Sweets such as his soul loved were 
bestowed upon him, and these Syd ate ; but it is to be feared with 
an undercurrent of suspicion as to the motive which prompted such 
generosity. In his dim child’s mind he felt that all was not well. 
Even in one’s youth one doubts the goddess of Plenty when she 
holds out a frank hand. 

Hester spoke of her fears to Dr. Jollie on the occasion of his 
next visit. She concealed as best she could the depths of her 
anxiety, but found it impossible to make her tone a casual one. The 
physician was superficially hopeful and conveniently epigrammatic. 
He spoke in paradoxes, and Hester’s heart sank. These uncom- 
fortable sayings so frequently conceal truths still more uncomfortable. 
Despite the doctor’s light assurances—or perhaps because of them 
—his visit left her shred of the little hope she had sought to 
cherish. 

Dr. Jollie, on leaving, met Munro crossing the lawn. “A bad 
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case this of Hester’s, Munro,” he exclaimed in his bluff, almost 
brutal, fashion. 

Her father looked up in alarm. ‘“She’s not worse? Hasn’t had 
a relapse, surely?” 

“A relapse! no. She is not going to die—at least, not just yet.” 
The doctor laughed at the perplexed look on the face of Munro, whowas 
not quite able to appreciate his grim humour—if humour it could be 
called. ‘She imagines that she has lost her voice, though. Not an 
impossibility by any means; but it will come back again right 
enough. She’s had a cough, and she’s hoarse; but she’s getting 
along first-rate. It will come back in time ; all in good time, Munro. 
Have a cigar? Just got a box from Mortimer. You remember 
Mortimer? Shouldn’t wonder if these were smuggled. Capital ; 
try one. Ha, ha, Munro, you’ve got a fit of the blues, too !” 

“T shall not ask for a prescription,” said Munro—“ unless it be 
that of Hester’s returned health.” He held out his hand absently, 
and closed the gate upon his hilarious friend with a preoccupied 
face. The doctor’s remark had bared in his mind a world of bitter 
thoughts, and these were not to be easily quieted. Hester without 
her voice. As easy to imagine a lark withouta song. He turned from 
the gate and went with bowed shoulders into the house. 

In the months that followed Hester learnt how true had been her 
forebodings. Her singing voice had left her; and it did not return. 
Dr. Jollie found himself powerless to remedy matters: the cause of 
the catastrophe lay beyond his ken ; and his philosophical colleague 
only hazarded the opinion that with better health the girl’s vocal 
powers would probably become stronger. With the observant eye of 
an old lover Carstairs had noticed that the old free spring was gone 
from Hester’s walk and the quick laughter from her eyes. 

As the days passed they marked an epoch in Hester Munro’s 
life. As plants shoot up in the dark, so in its enforced silence her 
nature developed. Perhaps the development was too rapid: the 
girl’s body became frail, and her mind not a little restless. She 
thought too much; she was too reserved ; her old pleasure in fun 
and frolic became a thing of the past, and her laughter almost, like 
her voice, a sealed fountain. Her nature developed, but within 
limits too curtailed. Unless provided with an outlet it would 
ferment and become bitter. 

The lighter-hearted members of society in the township in turn 
found their way not to be Hester’s way. They could not feel akin 
to a girl who stood out from every dancing party for an entire season, 
and who was reading history with her father, report said, as a counter- 
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recreation! She walked about, said lively Kitty Crowther, as if there 
were a death in the house and a funeral dinner to get ready! Other 
comments were kinder, some were less kind; but neither these nor 
the efforts made by her friends to rouse her had much effect upon 
the girl, whose loss seemed to her more than she could bear. 

John Munro’s attempt to cure his daughter’s trouble was fashioned 
after a method entirely characteristic of him. With the true shrewd- 
ness of the race that provides a question as the answer to a question, 
he set before his daughter’s too active mental digestion such solid 
viands as would absorb its every activity and to spare. Scott and 
Macaulay were read aloud by him to the family circle on wet nights— 
read with a naive enjoyment and a fervour which showed that with 
the reader, at least, they were first favourites. 

Had Hester belonged to the opposite sex this sane and straight- 
forward method might have answered well enough; but being a 
woman, and endowed with all a woman’s faculty of tormenting 
herself, of finding a reminder of her lost possession in all she saw, 
heard, and took cognisance of, and sans the power of concentration, 
which had fallen asleep with the talent it was intended to be ex- 
pended upon, her condition was not greatly improved by her father’s 
efforts on her behalf. 

John Munro was puzzled. Coming in one evening, he found her 
sitting, a-weary, by the nursery fire, her charges all safe in bed, a red- 
backed book in her hand. The title of it caught Munro’s eye, and 
a moment sufficed to transfer the volume from Hester’s listless hand 
to the flames. 

“Why, father, it is Dr. Jollie’s! What will he say to me?” cried 
Hester in dismay. The red fire caught the gay cover and turned it 
round in a delicate curve before her eyes; the yellow flames lapped 
over it, as if laughing at her. ‘And what am J to say to him?” 
asked the girl. 

“Send him to me,” said John Munro sternly. “I will give him— 
my opinion of his professional tact, and the price of his book, which 
has found its proper place !” 

The little flames leapt gleefully, as if to corroborate this state- 
ment. Apparently they did not find Schopenhauer’s pessimistic 
essays bad fuel. They lit up Munro’s grave face and sincere eyes. 

“I did not find very much the matter with it,” Hester said, a trifle 
absently. 

“Then you should have found something, and would have done 
sO a year ago. Why, it is enough to give you the jaundice, child; 
worse than ‘Young’s Night Thoughts,’ which Mr. Oswald calls the 
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gloomiest book in the universe!” So saying, the indignant pater- 
familias led her into his sitting-room, and taking down Macaulay’s 
Essays, read the famous passage descriptive of the English Puritans. 
With this to occupy her thoughts he sent her to bed, sitting down 
himself to the organ, from which he drew the stirring strains of a 
Lutheran hymn—also for his daughter’s benefit. 

Hester accepted this treatment good-humouredly enough, but it 
did not lay the ghost of her dead joy, or provide her with an answer 
to the riddle of her restless mind. She felt constrained to allow that 
there were interests in life beyond her limited horizon, and hopes 
and ambitions alien to any she had ever nourished ; but the interest 
she had lost still seemed to her the best and greatest, partly because 
its joys were best known to her, partly because about it her nature 
had been shaped, because in losing it she had lost what was 
inherent, a part of herself, and what could not be replaced. 

When she fell asleep at last, it was to dream fitfully. Her dreams 
were of picnics among the mountains ; of strange voices, voices that 
spoke of things of which she had never before heard ; and of an 
unseen singer, who sang such strains as moved the very depths of 
her heart, so that she awoke with the tears still upon her cheeks. 


CHAPTER III. 


THE swiftly passing Australian spring-time, Nature’s miraculous 
effort to hide in a few weeks all traces of sunburnt grass, and 
reclothe the plains in living green, once again touched the earth. 
With the opening of each warm, misty day, as the acacia crept into 
bloom and the regnant wattle blossom made the distance yellow in 
the woodland, the young blood stirred anew in Hester’s veins. As 
Nature broke her bonds there came to her a new and more 
passionate yearning to break those of the silence which held her 
soul. It was a cry for freedom. It was a cry which was not 
allowed utterance, and therefore one that could not be deadened or 
turned aside. To utter is to forget; to put into words is to put out 
of thought. Show me the man in whom memory is keen, and I 
will show you one who has lacked a confidant, or to whom the gift 
of expression has been denied. 

Hester’s whole being was in harmony with the season—was 
throbbing with new life, new energy, and with a new capacity for joy 
and sorrow. There warred within her the passionate desire for an 
outlet, which was her heritage from her mother and the accom- 
paniment of the gift which had been taken from her, and the 
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Scottish reserve which was also a part of her nature, and which 
precluded the possibility of easing her sorrow by confiding it to 
friend or relative. 

The days passed into one another and faded. To Hester they 
seemed to bring one long round of prosaic dulness, broken only 
by fitful moments when her longing seemed too great a thing to be 
borne, and the life of the little township intolerable in its irksome- 
ness. At such times she sought the solitude of the bush, or stood 
again on the bridge by the weir. She learnt there one of life’s. 
bitterest lessons. The skies that stretched themselves above her 
head were blue, and fair, and sunny alway. They had no know- 
ledge of her pain, or, having knowledge, they hid it well. The creek 
had learnt no mourning note ; it dragged its drowsy waters along 
with the old lazy murmur. The wind that sang, sang only of spring 
and of the new, fresh joy of life. Nature was in a gladsome mood. 
‘Come, joy with me!” she cried with a happy lilt and a flourish. 
Hester offered her tears ; and she passed them by. 

“‘Etty losted her voice somewheres once ; now she goes down 
to the creek to look about for it”; so said little Sydney on the 
occasion of one of these excursions. He confided his discovery in 
a mysterious tone to the elephant in his Noah’s ark—a favourite 
confidant—after watching his sister’s departing figure disappear. 
The elephant was a sympathetic listener, but had no counter- 
remark to make, and the conversation languished. In the intervals 
of play later on, however, the small seeker after truth resumed his 
cogitations on the subject of his sister’s frequent rambles. Etty was 
different, he felt vaguely, since her voice got losted. He supposed 
it must have left a hole, like Willie’s tooth, when Dr. Jollie took it 
out one day ; just to look at it, he had said, but, sad to relate, he had 
forgotten to put it back. People who forgotted things ought to 
have no cake for tea; his meditations branched off into this side- 
issue, and his eyes grew grave over the thought of the good doctor’s 
transgression. He felt quite sure Dr. Jollie had not forfeited his 
cake on the evening of the day that witnessed his sin—or on any 
other evening. Of course, he was grown up ; that made a difference, 
Syd allowed ; but his sense of justice was offended nevertheless. 
Dr. Jollie should have been punished, he felt, otherwise he might 
behave in the same way with regard to some other little boy’s tooth, 
which would bea pity. Syd had an awful vision of a Gresham of 
toothless little boys ; fortunately his mind was as yet too small to 
allow it a full accommodation, and its horrors passed fleetly away. 
He thought again of Hester’s lost voice, and a terrible fear flashed 
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into his mind. Perhaps it had fallen into the creek and got 
drowned ! This solution of the mystery was a truly appalling one, 
but Syd felt certain it was correct, otherwise Etty would have found 
her lost possession long ago. She did not “half-look” for things ; 
she always found them. 

Perhaps the tears that fell upon the animals in Noah’s ark 
that afternoon, and made it ever afterwards a difficult matter to 
distinguish between the white sheep which was smudged with brown 
and the brown dog which was streaked with white, were not the least 
dolorous of any shed for Hester. 

Then came a period of resoluteness. Hester took up the burden 
of life with a new determination to make the best of it. She was 
resolved that she would form fresh interests and forget the old loss. 
She would force herself to forget. She set herself to this task with 
an energy which betrayed her inexperience of the path in which she 
elected to walk, mapping out for herself, to begin with, a course of 
hard reading, the mere mention of which would have burdened with 
aching a more seasoned head than her own. This was not enough. 
She set herself also some small task to benefit each member of the 
household individually ; and, in a passion of regret for a remissness 
in the past—which was entirely imaginary—threw herself heart and 
soul into the performance of her home duties. 

The father watched this new development with some uneasiness. 
It did not deceive him or baffle in any way his shrewd penetrative 
powers. He stood by, waiting until the fire should have burnt itself 
out. It was owing to entirely unforeseen circumstances that he did 
not look upon the dead ashes of it. Later on he was for a while at 
fault to find the reason why he did not. 

Hester’s feverish energy carried her through a fortnight of 
whirling days, in no one of which she allowed herself a moment in 
which to think. On the last day of that fortnight the fire began to 
wane. As the girl stood at the window of the quiet nursery at night 
it flickered and went out. She shivered, as if with cold, and all her 
enthusiasm passed away. The reaction set in, and a fierce rebellion 
shook her. The colour came back to her cheeks, and her eyes 
shone with a feverish light. The quiet of the house became in- 
tolerable, the soft breathing of the children exasperating. Hester 
went to her own room for a hat, and slipped out into the cool fresh 
air. She ran swiftly across the paddock and towards the creek: 
walking was not for such a mood as this which had come upon her. 
The moon, coming out now and again from behind the drifting 
clouds, glinted upon her dress as she passed in and out among the 
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trees. An almost imperceptible wind lifted the wavy hair about her 
ears. The ground beneath her was soft and warm, and did not 
give out the sound of her feet. 

As the moon ‘sank back behind a drifting belt of purple there 
came out from among the trees strange shapes. They flitted past 
the half-desperate girl, laying eerie fingers upon her garments as 
they passed. They threw strange backward glances at her, and 
scattered their shadowy robes about her feet. Across her face crept 
flickering mists, even as the clouds across the moon ; into her eyes 
deep shadows crept, and fell asleep there. 

She reached the little footbridge by the weir, and halted there, 
her breath coming very quickly. The untroubled calm of the place 
struck a chill into her breast. It was like the coldness of an un- 
sympathetic listener. The creek lay in the dark shadow ; the moon 
was hidden ; the sky was a mass of vapoury, moving clouds. Hester 
looked into the dark water without seeing it. She clasped her two 
hands tightly behind her, and tried to quell her troubled thoughts. 
Was all her life to be like this, she asked herself? Were the weeks 
and the months, and the years? ... Her head was whirling: it 
could not take in years to-night ; it could not reckon months, or 
take the measure of a week. She felt she could not live another 
day of such a kind as the days just past. 

No one could help her—no one. 

She looked at the sky. The clouds were drifting tranquilly 
above the sombre tree-tops. They seemed to look down at her 
with a triumphant peace, like the face of a dead saint. To Hester’s 
excited fancy they formed themselves into a face indeed, a face 
with closed eyes and a smiling mouth. She fancied it was smiling 
into the eyes of God, or enwrapt in the steadfastness of a deep calm, 
unheeding of her pain, or of the pain of a thousand such as she. 
Two hot tears raced down the girl’s cheeks. 

The harsh croaking of the frogs was almost all that broke the 
stillness—that and the half-cynical laugh of a jackass that came 
down to Hester through the boughs of the eucalyptus, and the 
creaking of the door of an old shearing-shed that stood near. 

The hour was eerie ; but its eeriness was for the time lost upon 
Hester. She besought the hearers, and found not an answer to 
her beseeching, but a languorous peace, which was the antithesis of 
her mood. Earth had not any consolation to offer to her. Gresham 
rested tranquilly beneath the moving mists. The toilers were 
settling to slumber, and weary hearts were blessing the cool, quiet 
night. The shadows were closing in among the trees. They made 
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the blue gums ghostly, and gave an eerie note to the faint wind’s 
sighing. Afar lay the great hills. Upon them was the greatest 
peace of all. A fragment of it seemed ever to linger about and 
to hover over the little township on the plain. Hester had felt a 
little of its influence all her life, but she could not accept it now. 

As she looked at the sky the moon sailed out ina flash of sudden 
splendour. Her light fell in a cold white flood upon the roofs of 
the houses and dripped among the trees. It lent to the dirty creek 
an ephemeral beauty ; its waters gleamed like those of a river of 
milk. It cast a pale white radiance upon the door that idly swung 
and creaked ; and Hester was startled by a sudden thrill of nervous 
fear. She knew the tale the old shed had to tell: the tale of eight 
shearers who, upon the eve of a Christmas long ago, drank arsenic 
unwittingly and slept a sleep than which the moonlight or the waters 
of the weir were not more cold. As the remembrance of the story 
touched her now, it broke the monotony of dull misery that held her. 
She forgot for a moment she was unhappy, to discover she was afraid. 
Fora moment she stood, as if fascinated, gazing at the gleaming beauty 
of the night, then turned quickly and left the bridge. As she passed 
the seat on which Mortimer had once sat to listen to her some odd 
impulse of memory bade her look there. As she did so she started, 
and almost cried aloud. Standing in the moonlight was the figure 
of a man, a figure entirely unfamiliar to her. The stranger held his 
hat in his hand, as if he had lifted it in reverence to the beauty of 
the night and the pale peace of the flooded sky. His face was a 
strong one, and perhaps a little harsh in outline, but this harshness 
the moon’s light softened, and it lent a wonderful beauty to his 
thoughtful eyes. Hester passed on, wondering a little, but no longer 
afraid. She felt with the quick intuition that is the artist’s birthright 
that the stranger had seen in the sky the same lofty, unapproachable 
gladness as had she ; it had touched him, and his eyes were holden. 
The thought gave her a strange comfort. She did not think he had 
noticed her ; indeed, her thoughts had gone now from herself. Her 
trouble was lifted a little. The still figure had given to her troubled 
mind a little of its stillness. She went quietly home. 

Robert Dennis had seen her. Indeed, it had been the girlish form 
standing there alone and so quietly that had first attracted him and 
made him pause by the weir. Her attitude of indifference to her 
surroundings had made him wonder. If the beauty of the night had 
not brought her there, what had brought her? When the clouds 
passed, the first white splendour of the moonlight had fallen upon her 
face, and he had understood. The misery on it, no longer beaten, 
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down and concealed, would have been apparent to eyes less keen 
than those of the observant Scotsman, to whom human nature had 
long been a favourite study and human misery a familiar thing. He 
had felt very pitiful, and had wondered what might be at the root of 
the girl’s trouble ; but he had feared to look too long or too closely 
at her face, to spy upon a grief not meant for his eyes, and had 
turned his attention to the beauties of the fresh Australian night. 
These had captivated him ; and the white moon had bound him as 
with a spell. 

Vet soon after Hester’s going he too left the place. Her 
proximity seemed to have added to its charms ; at any rate, he found 
it easier to leave when she had left. He turned his feet auto- 
matically in the direction of the house at which he was a visitor ; but 
his thoughts were roving. They turned to other lands, in which he 
had looked upon the same moon, and to old thoughts and ideals 
which were associated with the looking. He had travelled. There 
came to him visions of dusky temples, of wide deserts, and strange 
gods. He remembered dark faces and old adventures. Yet through 
all his recollections ran one that was new. Like a cunningly twisted 
thread it linked them together, so that the end of each of his 
thoughts brought him back to it afresh. It was the remembrance of 
Hester Munro’s face, with its expression of dumb pain. The remem- 
brance stayed with him. 


CHAPTER IV. 


It was not possible for two persons in Gresham society to remain 
long strangers to each other, and Robert Dennis soon made Hester’s 
acquaintance. The remembrance of their meeting in the white 
moonlight flashed into the minds of both at the moment of intro- 
duction ; but their words, as is usual on such occasions, were 
commonplace enough. This second meeting took place in a room 
overflowing with Gresham youth and wit and high spirits, and 
Hester and Dennis were soon separated. Yet each was much in the 
other’s thoughts. Robert Dennis made a notable figure in the little 
gathering, and Hester’s eyes were not the only ones to mark his 
movements. His step had a decision which was apt to draw one’s 
attention. It was the step of a man who knew what he wanted, and 
would not waste any time in getting it. Robert Dennis never 
lounged ; he had not learnt the art. His face said that he had learnt 
the shortness of life and the advisability of turning one’s time to 
speedy account. Purpose was written all over it. His eyes were 
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deep set and had a trick of looking straight in front of them, as if 
they saw there an end to all things and a goal—the only goal worth 
attaining, and the one toward which he was striving. He struck one 
as a man not lightly to be turned aside from any end he might have 
in view ; and it was only the gentleness of his smile that saved his 
firm lips from harshness. He carried himself resolutely and spoke 
little. What he did say was to the point. 

To Hester, in her period of irresoluteness and mental trial, his 
personality appealed strongly. Here was a man who, robbed of one 
career at sun-dawn, would by eventide have set himself another. 
Hester felt instinctively that Mr. Dennis was more given to looking 
forward than to looking backward. Probably he had solved Azs pro- 
blem long ago, once for all, and was now devoting his time toa perfect- 
ing of the solution. He would not be likely to make a reconsideration 
of the problem a part of his daily ~égime. He was not a man to 
waste a moment in a useless regret. She wondered how long he 
would stay in Gresham. He was.a student and a traveller she had 
heard. She supposed he had taken the little township in passing, to 
look up his old friend, the minister of the Presbyterian Church, and 
would soon be leaving it again. She chid herself for her foolish- 
ness in feeling regret at the thought of his departure, and gave her 
attention elsewhere. 

Robert Dennis had heard much of Hester’s life. He knew now 
what had given its look of sorrow to her face, and he sympathised, 
although he thought her grief disproportionate. She ought to be 
provided with a new aim of existence. What might not a girl of 
such intelligence do with her life ; a girl, too, with such a capacity 
for suffering, with so noble yet simple a nature? Hester’s simplicity 
of mien and gesture was her chiefest attraction in his eyes. He liked 
her unaffected manners and direct way of speaking. He credited 
her with an ability to look below the surface of things and an inclina- 
tion to take life seriously. 

Towards the end of the evening they exchanged a few words. 
Someone had pulled back a window blind in passing, and a broad 
flash of moonlight fell across the floor in front of Hester’s feet. 
Dennis was standing nearher. “The Australian skies are beautiful,” 
he said, as he adjusted the blind, “but they make one feel very 
lonely.” 

“T suppose because one can see so much of them, and they 
stretch so far,” said Hester. 

“ They grow a little monotonous?” Dennis answered her tone 
more than her words. 
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“Everything grows a little monotonous at times,” said she, 
quietly. 

‘“‘ Everything need not.” Dennis was not looking at her, and his 
tone seemed careless. “ Life is, after all, what one makes it.” 

“ And if one can make nothing of it?” Hester asked him, with 
a quaint look. 

Dennis smiled. ‘‘ There remains the manner of the making. A 
great deal may have gone to make the nothing.” 

Hester hardly understood him. She brought him back to the 
primary point. ‘“ About the monotony——?” 

“ Life need not be monotonous unless one choose to make it so,” 
said Dennis, drawing his eyebrows into a straight litte as he spoke. 

“ One might not be consulted as to the making.” The words held 
a sigh, and Dennis had to resist a desire to comfort, the fulfilment 
of which he felt would be an impertinence. He answered, in a 
tone which was sternly matter-of-fact, “I do not think that ever 
happens.” 

Hester in her heart thought it did happen, but she did not say so. 
She was silent for a moment. Then she turned to him with a glance 
half smiling, half questioning. ‘The ray of moonlight that fell just 
now—you thought it beautiful, did you not? But if it were to fall 
across your path—the same little streak, and in exactly the same 
way—to-morrow, and the next day, and the day after, and the day 
after that 4 

“Well?” She had paused, and he was waiting. 

“The proceeding would grow slightly monotonous ?” 

“ Undoubtedly.” 

“Tt would grow monotonous. You could not alter matters. 
You could not make of the moonbeam anything but a moon- 
beam—could you? What could you do, then, to escape the 
monotony ?” 

Hester was wanted elsewhere at this moment. She had only 
time to hear his reply before leaving him. His tone was half 
whimsical as he gave it to her. “I do not know, but I think, 
perhaps, I should study a little the moon that sent the beam. 
The study would break the monotony, and afterwards—well, I 
might be able to make of the moonbeam something more than a 
moonbeam.” 

She went away, and he did not see her again that night. After- 
wards he wondered that he had managed to talk so much in so 
fleeting a moment; wondered also if he had nut been a trifle 
didactic. 
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Not until the following morning did Hester recollect the fact 
that she had been recommended to study the moon—she inferred — 
as a cure for discontent ! 

Although impulse was not a salient feature of Robert Dennis’s 
character, he won an entrance to the Munro household in a much 
shorter space of time than that spent by Maurice Mortimer in 
attaining the same object. His motive was not akin—or, at least, 
not consciously akin—to that which had prompted the susceptible 
Irishman. Dennis did not imagine himself to be in love with 
Hester. He admired her, and she interested him. How much 
he admired her and in how great a measure she interested him 
he did not think of asking himself; nor did he make the discovery 
until he thought of leaving Gresham, and with it her whom he was 
pleased to designate in his own mind as his girl-pupil. 

Hester speedily became his pupil. She was in a peculiarly 
receptive state of mind when the Scottish student crossed her path. 
The old interest destroyed, her whole being was crying eagerly for 
a new one. Robert Dennis, talented, cultured, travelled, almost 
unconsciously fell into the attitude of adviser and teacher, and 
supplied that interest. The soil was good, and he very willing to 
sow seed thereupon. He opened Hester’s eyes to the beauties 
about her; he did more. With an infinite patience and a tact too 
delicate to be apparent he led her step by step to an appreciation 
of the highest and noblest in art and literature. The delight he 
experienced in training the girl’s quick mind, and the pleasure with 
which her mental development filled him, ought to have opened his 
eyes to the state of his affections ; but they did not. Mr. Dennis 
was not of an introspective nature. He was not greatly interested in 
the processes by which his mind arrived—or did not arrive—at its 
conclusions. He would have said, probably, had you put the question 
to him, that his own mind appeared to him to be too narrow a field 
upon which to expend his energies. He preferred the study of 
humanity as a whole to that of himself, a mere unit. If it did 
not happen to him ever to state this preference of his, he never- 
theless held it. 

Under his tuition Hester’s old spirit of joy and youth came back 
to her in a great measure. She was happy—or believed herself to 
be so, which with a woman amounts to pretty much the same thing. 
The memory of her deprivation faded from her mind. Her thoughts 
were too much occupied with new images, new ideas, new limitations, 
to expend themselves in regrets which now seemed as dead and use- 
sess as last year’s flowers. Her new intellectual pleasure was so keen 
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as to obliterate almost entirely the remembrance of any pain. The 
days came in and went out in a maze of tranquil content, and Hester 
was satisfied. It did not occur to her to ask herself in what measure 
her content depended upon her instructor, and in what measure upon 
the novelty and interest of the truths wherein he instructed her. 
There came a day when she should have asked herself that question, 
and did not ; and another in which she asked it, and felt afraid. 

Old Andrew Carmichael saw the end of the romance long before 
either of the chief actors in it did. He told John Munro he would 
be losing his eldest daughter ; but the storekeeper merely remarked 
that he hoped, instead, to gain a son. The old man shook his head. 
He thought it unlikely the young savant would be content to spend 
the remainder of his days in the little township. He did not, how- 
ever, put his thoughts into words. 

The summer sun was beating down on the low roofs of Gresham 
when Robert Dennis discovered just how much Hester Munro was 
tohim. The knowledge disquieted him. All his calm fled, and his 
well-ordered thoughts were turned to chaos. He spent a day of 
indecision and a night of torment. On that day he did not go 
near Hester. 

On the following evening he met her by the little bridge by the weir, 
whither he had gone in pursuit of solitude. She had Sydney with 
her and was in a gay mood. Her face changed as he came near to 
her. ‘You are in trouble. What is the matter?” she cried. 

“ Nothing—except that I love you,” said he, bluntly. 

Hester looked at him, and then at the creek. The shimmer of 
the water—or something else—filled her eyes with tears. Through 
them she saw Gresham as it was to her before the coming of the 
man at her side. She saw it as it would be after his going. It all 
seemed very plain and simple; and her answer was plain and 
simple, too. 

“That need not trouble you,” she said, “since I love you.” 

Little Syd thought it was all dreadfully stupid. 


CHAPTER V. 


THEY were married, and went to Mount Macedon for their 
honeymoon. A house had been taken in Gresham, to the surprise 
of Andrew Carmichael and many others besides, and the little 
Munros ran in and out of it several times a day, during the absence 
of the bride and bridegroom, to see that all was right for the home- 
coming. When Hester proposed Gresham as their future home 
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Dennis had not demurred. The township was within easy distance 
of the University city, and his work was not such as to make residence 
in Melbourne obligatory. He was desirous of settling down to a 
long period of research and private study ; Gresham would suit him 
as well for the present as any other part of the globe, and his wife 
would be near her people. What might be necessary in the future 
could be decided in the future. 

John Munro was relieved at the ready acquiescence of his son- 
in-law, and Hester was more than grateful. She entered upon her 
new life with a light heart and a firm determination to recompense 
her husband for all he had done for her. Dennis half divined this 
determination, and was secretly somewhat amused by it. He was 
touched, nevertheless, and felt it incumbent upon him to explain to 
her that his labours had been their own reward. To a woman of 
Hester’s calibre this explanation could only appear in the light of 
a further generosity. It was in her nature to be grateful, and her 
husband’s disavowal only increased her sense of obligation. 

The weeks at Macedon were very happy ones, perhaps the most 
happy of Hester’s life. Her greatest content came to her there ; 
but there came to her also the supremest moment of her life, the 
moment when her whole nature was tested and put to the proof. 
That moment came upon her very quickly and with but little 
warning. 

It was during the last week of their stay that Dennis broke in 
upon his wife suddenly, with some little elation visible on his face. 
His tidings did not seem to him very momentous, but he knew they 
would give Hester pleasure. She was writing a letter, and looked 
up at his entrance. 

“Schmiedt says it is all nonsense about the loss of your voice, 
Hester,” he began, without preamble. ‘ He says there is no earthly 
reason why it should not be recovered.” 

Hester Dennis’s face went white as snow. 

Dennis was alarmed. “Why, Hester, I thought it would please 
you! What is the matter?” 

She hardly knew herself. Strange feelings had taken possession 
of her. She fought them bravely, and the colour began to ebb back 
to her cheeks. “I do not know” she said; “I felt afraid for a 
moment, but the feeling has left me.” 

“IT should not have been so abrupt,” said he, contritely. “I 
thought only of pleasing you. You felt the loss so much, and it 
is pleasant to think that in my company the matter may be 
remedied.” 
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‘It was remedied long ago . . . in your company,” said Hester. 
She spoke as much to herself as to him. 

Dennis flushed with pleasure. ‘ But the recovery of your singing 
powers would not make you exactly unhappy? You had better 
come and see Dr. Schmiedt now, while he is disengaged and in the 
right humour. I should like to hear you sing, Hester. It does not 
seem natural that you should be dumb. Come away. Your letter 
can wait.” 

Hester went with him, and the great moment came very near. 

Dr. Schmiedt’s verdict was a favourable one. His treatment, 
which seemed absurdly simple and speedy, was successful, and 
Hester Dennis recovered her voice. It was possible, the specialist 
said, she might have recovered it eventually in any case ; nevertheless, 
he added her case to his list—a sufficiently long one—of remarkable 
cures. 

The voice that came back to Hester was superior to that which 
she had formerly possessed, remarkable as it had been. She sang 
at a concert arranged by the visitors, and held in the great hall of 
the hotel at which she and her husband were staying ; and Dennis 
was astonished, and perhaps a little dismayed, at the striking powers 
she displayed and the sensation they caused in the assembly. He 
did not need to be told how marvellous they were ; but he was told 
again and again. 

The accompanist, an enthusiastic little German, impressed the 
fact upon him at the close of the evening. ‘ Mrs. Dennis—she is 
wonderful!” he declared earnestly. “She might be among the 
singers of the world—with but some training. She ought to’ enter 
the profession.” 

“ Mrs. Dennis will #o¢ enter the profession,” said her husband 
quietly. His tone held a suggestion of coldness, and the German 
went away obviously chagrined. His reception did not deter other 
persons from making the same—for the most part involuntary— 
remark, and Dennis felt his temper shortening, a rare occurrence 
with him. “Mrs. Dennis has not, of course, any intention of 
entering the profession,” he repeated, and the remark had to reach 
Hester’s ears. She was called upon to corroborate the statement ; 
and this she did in even tones, but with such a rush of passionate 
anger and rebellion at her heart as she had not thought herself 
capable of feeling. She left the hall quickly and went upstairs to 
her own sitting-room. 

When Robert joined her she was pacing up and down the room 
with short, excited steps. He threw himself into an armchair with 
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a sigh, and pushed his hair back from his forehead. The glance he 
cast towards his wife was a little curious and a little doubtful. A 
subtle constraint was in the air. He did not find it easy to speak to 
Hester, and he felt vexed with himself that he did not find it easy. 
He wondered of what she was thinking, and felt vaguely angry he 
could not share her thoughts. Then there came to him a sorrowful 
pity, and his anger passed away. 

“What is the matter, Hester?” 

The simple words touched her heart and loosed all that was 
pent therein. She turned suddenly in her walk and leant against 
the window. Her eyes were dark ; they were aching with the tears 
she could not shed. She looked at Dennis pleadingly. Her face 
was in the shadow ; he could not see the lines of agony upon it or 
the trembling of her lips. ‘ Why can I zo¢ enter the profession?” 
she cried. “Is there any reason why I should not become a great 
singer? Ican; I knowI can. I must. Everyone shall hear me. 
I will sing, and everyone shall listen. You need not speak. It is 
impossible it should be otherwise. I was born simply that I might 
sing. There is not a nerve in my body that does not tell me so. I 
may be the greatest singer of Australia ; Professor Huber told me 
so. I may be one of the singers of the world. Why should I not? 
Is there any reason against it ?” 

** Only that you are my wife,” Robert Dennis said quietly. 

All the passion died out of her face. She hung her head as if 
she were very tired. It was quite true; she was his wife. She had 
forgotten the fact, but she was his wife. 

The desolateness of her attitude touched Dennis deeply, but he 
restrained himself, and when he spoke again his voice was quite 
calm. He put a chair for her and bade her sit down. He sat 
quietly beside her, and strove to clear his mind and regard the 
matter dispassionately. He perceived she had rights which ought 
to be conceded to her ; he could not quite determine what they 
were, but he resolved to give to her at least the right to choose her 
own life, regardless of his own claims. These claims he saw were 
later ones, and had existence only because the first and stronger 
claims had slumbered for a time. He wished to be very just. 

“Let us look at the matter quietly and in a practical light,” he 
said painfully. “You may be a singer, Hester, if you wish ; and I 
will own I believe you might be a great one. Otherwise there need 
have been no problem to consider. There is only one obstacle in 
the way ; I have stated it, but I withdraw it now. You need not 
let it stand in your way. I put it aside.” 
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He paused, but she did not speak. The lamp shone on their 
two faces. Hester’s was full of a joy which she found more painful 
than her despair had been. She put up her hand to shield it from 
the speaker. She did not see how deeply he was moved. 

“You may be a great singer,” he continued, “but you will 
understand, Hester, easily, the way you will walk in will not be my 
way. You will walk in it alone. It is quite impossible it should be 
otherwise. 

“We will say you choose this way. Your first step will be to 
have your voice trained ——” 

He paused again, but she had only sighed in the ecstasy of the 
thought of it, and he went on in the same calm voice. “That will 
be the work of years, and will need to be your only work. When it 
is over your life will begin. It will be a public life, and I suppose 
it is an attractive one. You will travel here, there, everywhere. 
You will be spoken of, you will be celebrated, you will be beloved. 
Your work will be everything to you. I suppose it is enough. No 
one could wish for your happiness more earnestly than I do, Hester. 
I would lay down my life to ensure it.” 

“ And you—what will you do in the meantime ?” 

“In the meantime, and in every other time, I shall walk on in 
my own way. You do not understand. I give you back your 
freedom. Without it, it is impossible you should be what you wish 
to be.” 

Hester looked at him questioningly, and the joy died out of her 
eyes. There crept into them a shadow of foreboding. ‘“ Why 
cannot we be together?” Her voice held a keen note of anxiety. 
She began to tremble ; but she clasped her hands to keep them still. 
“JT am your wife; you have just said so,” she said ; “nothing can 
alter that.” 

Someone passing up the stair outside hummed lightly ; the soft 
sound crept into the room and mingled with the even tones of the 
man’s voice when he spoke. “Will you walk in my way?” he 
asked her. “Hester, you must think what my life is; it is the 
quiet life of the student, it is the life of the observer of men, it has 
not anything to do with concerts or platforms, or with those who 
have to do with them. You cannot be my wife and be a public 
singer too. The duties are not compatible. As my wife you can 
only be—the Prima Donna of Gresham. Is the field large enough 
for you?” 

She did not answer. He rose abruptly and paced the 
room. 
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“T can see you are not convinced. Look at the matter in a 
different way, Hester. Look at the career you wish to enter upon. 
Can you imagine it mine? Shall I give up my books, my studies, 
my privacy, my ambition, to wander with you from one concert-room 
to another, from one continent to another? No; the part is hardly 
one I should care to play. I must live my life. I do not care to be 
but the second interest in a woman’s thoughts, even if the woman 
be my wife. I do not believe you would respect me if I were willing 
so to submerge myself, Hester.” 

His voice had lost its calm. The last words were spoken with 
some bitterness. ‘I understand you,” Hester said heavily. “It is 
not to be expected of you, of course.” 

The lamplight flitted upon Dennis’s face as he paced up and 
down. He did not notice it, or the brilliant moths that fluttered 
their wings against the shade. The room seemed to him to be full 
of grey clouds. He felt half rebellious and half impatient at this 
new and unlooked-for problem which had sprung up in front of his 
feet. ‘The matter did not seem to him, with his scholarly aversion 
to all having the taint of publicity, and with his sense of the solemnity 
of life, at all worthy the importance it had managed to assume. Art 
was very well in its way; but at the core of the world lay deeper 
things. Thus his thoughts ran. Then through the clouds Hester’s 
white face looked wistfully, and the problem was to be studied 
again. 

““You had better go to bed,” he said. ‘You are tired. We 
can talk about this to-morrow. It is a pity we started the subject 
to-night.” 

“JT could not have waited. It is best to have it over now.” 
Hester’s tone was breathless and impatient. “We must decide 
now—everything.” 

“Very well.” He leant against the table, but did not look at 
her. “It is for you to decide, Hester. It is hardly necessary for 
me to tell you I love you. I think you know. I love you so much 
that I will not influence you by a feather’s weight. Choose your 
own life and career—choose what will make you happy. I am 
willing to bear the blame, if any blame attach itself to your decision. 
You are free. You may be Hester Dennis and my wife; or you 
may be again Hester Munro and free to become what you will. 
Choose for yourself.” 

No plea he could have brought before her could have bound her 
to him as strongly as did this renunciation of all claim upon her. 
A film gathered before Hester’s eyes and a choking sensation rose 
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into her throat. “Let me think a little,” she said, hoarsely. She 
brushed past him, and, opening the window, stepped into the 
balcony. He did not follow her. He began to adjust the lamp- 
shade with an extreme nicety ; but he did not see it at all. 

Hester was battling against the bonds that wound themselves 
about her. The moon looked pitilessly down on her still figure 
as she stood, hands hanging at her sides, gazing into the eyes of 
her desolation. The Future rose and beckoned to her with a 
sorrowful smile; the Past spread before her its book of remem- 
brance, and bade her read therein. She looked, and she read ; 
and she knew her decision even while she battled against the 
knowledge of it. 

The girl’s reasoning was very simple, and in a great measure 
her process of reasoning was an unconscious one. She hardly 
understood the forces warring within her: the artist’s craving for 
expression and recognition, the woman’s pity and, perhaps, her love ; 
the warm, free blood of the Australian, the self-repression of the 
Scot. To Hester the problem seemed a sufficiently simple one. 
She must choose between what was right and what was wrong. 
What was right was her duty to her husband; what was wrong 
was to please herself. Perhaps she hardly went as far as this in 
her reasoning. It was just a choice between what was pleasant and 
what was not pleasant. The most painful path, to women of her 
nature, is at once decided upon as the right one and the one 
wherein they must force their feet to walk. Hester was not long 
in coming to this decision. The right way was that which led 
farthest from her hopes. Gratitude as well as duty bade her walk 
therein. 

A cold despair crept into her heart. Just for a little while she 
would walk in the path of duty ; but not for always. It could not be 
but that a day of release would dawn for her. Many troubles came 
in life ; but one could always look forward to the day when one 
would see the last of them. One could not walk in a troublous way 
without an end in sight. One day the end must come. 

A pale, fleet moonbeam touched her brow, and she awoke to the 
full bitterness of the truth she had to face—to this road was not any 
end ; unless, indeed, the end that lay in the fingers of Death. 

Hester realised that ills existed in life which were as long as life 
itself. She saw the next world in a new light, as a place whereto one 
might travel, leaving one’s mistakes behind. The thought took her 
breath away. A look of rapture lit her face. After all, to live nobly 
was something, and to face death with a glad heart seemed very 
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good. Hereyes shone. They saw, not the long, long road, but the 
last step of it. Her lips moved ; they tasted the glory of a sublime 
self-sacrifice. The moon shone on her face and saw it transfigured. 
She clasped her hands in an ecstasy of triumph. She would walk, 
over her own heart, towards the end. 

When the moon looked at her later her head was hanging. The 
shadows were behind it, and they seemed to be murmuring in her 
ears. She saw little Gresham with its straggling houses, its quaint 
churches, its ghostly trees. She heard the weird and wandering 
note of the magpie across the sunburnt plains, and the laughter 
of the children that played in the streets. Now the moonlight was 
come and the night was opening her wings. Gresham was very 
peaceful, and the hearts were leal and simple that slept in her 
peace. She would be Prima Donna of Gresham anyway. He 
had said so. 

The window swung open, and closed ; she had passed into the 
room. 

The moon was shining still without. It found a tear upon the 
balcony, clear and round and glistening, and turned it into a pearl. 

But when the morrow came it was only a tear. 














SAMUEL BUTLER AND HIS 
“ HUDIBRAS.” 


EVENTEENTH-CENTURY literature is intimately and pecu- 
liarly associated with seventeenth-century history. From the 
outbreak of the Civil War in 1642 almost everything that was written 
took its colouring from the troubles that distracted the times. 
Milton, the master spirit of the age, had no sooner given ominous 
mutterings of the storm that was imminent than he threw aside his 
singing robes and consecrated his pen in noble sacrifice to the 
interests of the civil and religious liberty of his country. And 
Milton’s action at this crisis is representative. Here and there a 
solitary singer, like Robert Herrick, or a dreamer of pleasant dreams, 
like Izaak Walton, lived and wrote in his Arcadian bower, unmoved 
by the Babel of contentious voices around him ; but, for the most 
part, the literature of this momentous period in our history is, first 
and foremost, polemical in character. 

With the Restoration Letters, in the more specific sense of the 
term, revived ; but for many years to come almost every writer of 
name continued to reflect from one standpoint or another the great 
national upheaval behind him. To attempt to read the “Samson 
Agonistes” of Milton, or the “ Pilgrim’s Progress” of Bunyan, apart 
from any consideration of the conditions under which they were 
written, were to rob them of that intensity and individuality of 
expression which is the breath by which they live. Similarly the 
scathing satire of Dryden’s polished verse and the inexhaustible wit 
of the author of “ Hudibras” become innocuous and pointless 
divorced from the history of the times that gave them birth. 

When the reign of “the Saints ” ended in anarchy and confusion, 
and the Royalists, in their riotous exultation, rode rough-shod over 
their fallen and discomfited foe, it was obvious that nothing in the 
way of satire would come amiss, provided only it served to accentuate 
the situation and hold up to ridicule the erstwhile dictators of the 
national conscience. When, therefore, Samuel Butler, in the very 
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nick of time, doled out his irresistible burlesque on the fanaticism 
of the sectaries he found an enthusiastic public to his hand. 

Looking back from the years of disaster and dishonour that 
followed, the appearance of “‘ Hudibras” seems to us to indicate 
with exactness the high-water mark of the triumph of the loyal 
subjects of Charles IT. 

If we may take Mr. Pepys’s word for it, as good be out of England 
in his day as be unacquainted with “ Hudibras.” 

To acknowledge oneself insensible to its humour required some 
courage on the part of any man who aspired to be regarded as a 
figure in society. Those of us who have attacked the satire again 
and again, and have despaired of making anything of a chaos of wit 
so prodigious and so involved, should find satisfaction, therefore, in 
Mr. Pepys’s reiterated confidences of a like experience. 

Towards the end of 1662 he writes in his diary : “We fell into 
discourse of a new book of drollery in use, called ‘ Hudebras,’ and 
I would needs go find it out, and met with it at the Temple ; it cost 
me 2s. 6¢. But when I come to read it, it is so silly an abuse of 
the Presbyter Knight going to the warrs that I am ashamed of it ; 
and by and by, meeting at Mr. Townsend’s at dinner, I sold it to 
him for 18d.” A month later he tells us he is constrained to buy 
the book again, “it being certainly some ill-humour to be so against 
that which all the world cries up to be the example of wit ; for which 
I am resolved once more to read him, and see whether I can find 
itor no.” After this losing transaction one is not surprised to learn 
that Mr. Pepys practised some caution when the second part of 
“‘Hudibras” appeared. This time he borrowed the book, in the 
first instance, “to see,” as he says, “if it be as good as the first, 
which the world cried so mightily up, though it hath not a good 
liking in me, though I had tried but twice or three times reading 
to bring myself to think it witty.” Four days later, in St. Paul’s 
Churchyard, Mr. Pepys was induced to purchase, amongst other 
gems of literature which “his nature was earnest in,” both the first 
and the second parts of “‘ Hudibras,” as being the book in greatest 
fashion for drollery, though again he confesses his inability to find 
it out. 

Some years afterwards there is an entry in the entertaining 
Diary, the brevity of which is matter for regret. It is to the effect 
that Mr. Cooper, Mr. Hales, Mr. Harris, ‘ Mr. Butler that wrote 
‘ Hudibras,’” and Mr. Cooper’s cousin Jacke all dined with 
Mr. Pepys; and the company, “being all eminent men in their 
way,” pleased their host mightily. 
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Could the genial diarist have foreseen how grateful after times 
had been to him for some crumbs of Mr. Butler’s conversation on 
this occasion we should in all likelihood have been a degree nearer 
to intimacy with one of whom we know only enough to make us 
desirous of knowing more. 

As it is, the material at our command for piecing out the life of 
the creator of “ Hudibras” is scanty and unreliable in the extreme. 
His biography finds no place in the volumes of the popular “ English 
Men of Letters” series, and when we turn to the “ Dictionary of 
National Biography ” the dearth of information respecting him is the 
chief point emphasized. The son of a small farmer of Strensham, 
in Worcestershire, the chances are against his having received a 
university training, though his friends have shown a pardonable 
desire to claim this distinction for him. The year of his birth was 
1612, and about 1630 we find him acting as justice’s clerk to a 
Mr. Jeffreys of Earl’s Coombe, Worcestershire. Here we may take 
it for granted he laid the foundation of that intimate and technical 
knowledge of law and legal proceedings which is so prominent 
a characteristic of his writings. Painting and music, too, he is said 
to have studied in his early years, but with indifferent success. His 
allusions to it in his satires prove that he was no lover of the latter, 
and of his productions on canvas it is recorded that they served in 
a later day to stop windows and save the tax, “and indeed,” his 
editor remarks, with more candour than compliment, “they were 
not fit for much else.” 

When next we hear of Butler he is attached to the household 
of the Countess of Kent, at Wrest, in Bedfordshire. In what capacity 
he served the Countess is not known ; but while there he appears 
to have had free access to a noble library, and the advantage, too, 
of constant intercourse with the great Selden, who held office in the 
same household. 

But it is Butler’s third service, his sojourn in the house of Sir 


Samuel Luke, again in the county of Bedford, that has attracted 


most remark, this being, in all probability, the school where he 
studied to most purpose the manner and matter of his famous 
satire. 

How it came to pass that a man of Butler’s temperament and 
strong political bias should accept service as secretary—or whatever 
else may have been his vocation—in the house of a Presbyterian 
officer of standing, during the critical years of the trouble, and retain 
that post throughout the democratic order of things that followed, 
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Cromwell’s Government, is a somewhat inexplicable circumstance. 
Either, it would seem, Sir Samuel Luke was a man of considerable 
magnanimity of disposition, and tradition has done him an injustice, 
or—and this is perhaps the more probable conjecture—in prolonging 
his residence with the Presbyterian knight Butler had his own game 
to play, and to this end he maintained an indifferent front and kept 
his itching satire under restraint, day by day enriching his common- 
place book with many a side-light on Puritan diplomacy and many 
a trenchant criticism on Puritan casuistry. 

Sooner or later he knew that the whirligig of time would bring in 
its revenges ; with patience, therefore, he endured his long apprentice- 
ship and bided his time. No sooner was the Restoration ushered in 
than he put up openly for place under the new régime, and was 
presently appointed secretary to the Lord of the Marches at 
Ludlow Castle. 

With his marriage, however, a year or two later to a widow of 
means Butler resigned his office at Ludlow. This he did apparently on 
the strength of his wife’s income, and with the intention of making 
letters the business of his remaining years. Already the greater part 
of his “ Hudibras” was written. The first part of it was published 
at the end of 1662, and the second part a year later. Not till 1678, 
two years before the author’s death, was the third and last part of 
the satire given to the world. “In this mist of obscurity,” wrote 
Dr. Johnson, reviewing the meagre ascertainable facts of the poet’s 
career, “passed the life of Butler, a man whose name can only 
perish with his language. The mode and place of his education are 
unknown ; the events of his life are variously related ; and all that 
can be told with certainty is, that he was poor.” 

Notwithstanding Dr. Johnson’s categorical assertion of it, and the 
general acceptance of the tradition, no authentic account has come 
down to us of the circumstances and extent of Butler’s poverty. 
Even supposing that his wife’s income failed them, through bad in- 
vestment or some other cause, as we are told it did, with men like 
the Earl of Dorset and others in high places among his friends and 
patrons, and his book in everyone’s mouth, the story of his actual 
destitution is not easily credible. At the same time we have to 
reckon with what we know of Butler’s peculiar temperament. The 
writer of the article on him in the “Dictionary of National 
Biography ” is probably not far wrong when he suggests that he was 
not an easy man to help. “It is not plain,” he remarks, “that he 
had any talent save this one of matchless satire, and in his private 
intercourse he was unpleasing. From childhood ‘he would make 
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observations and reflections on everything one said or did’; he 
had few friends, and was not careful to retain those few.” More- 
over we gather from other hints thrown out by contemporaries that 
Butler was a somewhat fastidious man in the matter of employment. 
“He might have had preferment at first,” Aubrey records of him, 
“but would not accept any but very good, and so got none.” 
Be this as it may, there is no disputing the fact that Butler died 

a disappointed man. The good fortune he looked for as the sequel 
to his well-received literary labours he never realized ; and the incon- 
gruity between the steadfast loyalty he cherished and the inadequate 
recognition he received from the party whose hands he had 
strengthened was seized upon by his fellows as a typical illustration 
of the irony of the poet’s fate. Otway, a contemporary, solemnly 
enjoins all those who would affect the poetic muse to call to mind 
“ how Butler’s faith and service were returned ;” and Oldham, another 
satirist of the day, points his moral with a lengthy citation of the 
fortunes of the most popular poet of his time :— 

On Butler who can think without just rage, 

The glory and the scandal of the age ? 

Fair stood his hopes when first he came to town, 

Met everywhere with welcomes of renown ; 

Courted and lov’d by all, with wonder read, 

And promises of princely favour fed ; 

But what reward for all had he at last, 

After a life in dull expectance past ? 

The wretch, at summing up his misspent days, 

Found nothing left but poverty and praise. 


Dryden, again, has a well-known reference in verse to “ unpitied 
Hudibras” (meaning Butler), and, in a letter, he bitterly reflects on 
the evil days on which the Muse had fallen. “’Tis enough,” he 
says, “for one age to have neglected Mr. Cowley and starved Mr. 
Butler.” 

Finally, the epigram inscribed by the wit of Samuel Wesley, on 
the setting up of Butler’s monument in Westminster Abbey, turns 
to excellent account this same tradition of poverty :— 

When Butler, needy wretch, was yet alive 

No generous patron would a dinner give : 

See him, when starv’d to death, and turn’d to dust, 
Presented with a monumental bust. 


The poet’s fate is here in emblem shown : 
He ask’d for bread, and he received a stone. 


In spite of the happy vein of raillery which he affects there is a 
pathos which tells its own tale in Butler’s various allusions to his 
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disappointed hopes. In his poem entitled “ Hudibras at Court” he 
has these lines :— 
Now you must know, Sir Hudibras 
With such perfections gifted was, 
And so peculiar in his manner, 
That all who saw him did him honour ; 
Among the rest his prince was one 
Admir’d his conversation . . 
He never eat, nor drank, nor slept, 
But Hudibras still near him kept ; 
Never would go to church or so, 
But Hudibras must with him go . 
Now, after all, was it not hard 
That he should meet with no reward, 
That fitted out this Knight and Squire, 
This monarch did so much admire? 
That he should never reimburse 
The man for th’ equipage or horse 
Is sure a strange, ungrateful thing 
In anybody but a king. 


It is to Butler’s credit that, in the face of such scant recognition 
of his merits, his Royalist principles remained unshaken to the end. 
Not so keen-edged, perhaps, is his satire against the Puritans in the 
third part of “ Hudibras ” as in the first, but of his continued loyalty 
there can be no question. It answers throughout to his own fine 
description of it as 

Still the same, 
Whether it win or lose the game ; 
True as the dial to the sun, 
Although it be not shin’d upon. 


At the outset of our study of “ Hudibras” we must get rid of 
Mr. Pepys’s conception of the book as “a silly abuse of the Presbyter 
Knight going to the warrs.” It is true that the hero’s equipment is 
a military equipment, but, as Dr. Johnson observes, though he is 
sent out “a-colonelling” he is never brought within sight of war. 
As the Royalists knew to their cost, the Puritans were not con- 
temptible in arms, and it fell not within Butler’s scope to make 
genuine and proved valour ridiculous. The fact is—and Dr. Johnson 
again hits the mark—our author laboured under the weight of a two- 
fold and divergent motive. The spell of ‘Don Quixote” was upon 
him, and when he fell into the snare and borrowed the form of 
Cervantes’s romantic fiction he found himself handicapped with a 
knight and squire, equipped for deeds of martial prowess, where no 
martial prowess was required of them. In the exquisite satire of 
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the Spanish writer the means taken to expose the extravagances 
of knight-errantry tallied exactly with the practices ridiculed. In 
“ Hudibras ” it is otherwise. 

The whole conception of medizval chivalry, admirably fitted, as 
in the hands of John Bunyan it presently proved itself to be, for the 
serious expression of the spiritual conflicts of the individual Christian, 
had nothing in common with that professional hypocrisy which was 
the fungous growth of the Puritan policy, and at which, chiefly, 
Butler aimed the shafts of his incomparable wit. This want of 
homogeneity, this attempt on the part of Butler, if we may choose to 
regard it so, to make his satire cut both ways, is largely answerable 
for the complexity of “ Hudibras,” for the want of directness which 
makes it difficult at times to determine the true butt of its ridicule. 
Hence the satire as a whole gains in clearness of drift in proportion 
as we are able to keep the romantic element, which is the form of 
it, distinct from the political, which is its spirit. At the same time 
the skill with which Butler has handled these ill-sorting conditions, 
making use of one to heighten the effect of the other, should not 
escape our admiration. 

It were long to enumerate the many points of contact between 
“ Hudibras ” and “ Don Quixote,” but a few illustrations may serve 
to show how constantly the facetious story of Cervantes was in 
Butler’s mind, and how reluctant he was to lose sight of his proto- 
type. Even to the account of its early fortunes, the universal 
applause with which it was greeted, and the spurious sequel which 
its success provoked, and which anticipated the genuine second 
part, the history of ‘“‘Hudibras” is but the history of “Don 
Quixote ” repeated. Comparing the plots it would be hard to light 
upon a phrase which sums up more admirably the whole action of 
the story of “ Don Quixote” than a single line of Butler’s in which 
he describes his own hero as “ saunt’ring still on some adventure.” 
And when we look into the nature of the adventures of “ Hudibras,” 
his obtrusive interference in the bear-baiting fray and in the “skim- 
mington,” his appeal to Sidrophel, his imaginary conflict with 
demons, they are, one and all of them, as irrelevant and thankless 
as the adventures which constantly put to proof the valour of Don 
Quixote’s arms. 

Nothing, again, by way of mockery, could be more felicitous and 
more Quixotic than Butler’s transformation of the village pound and 
stocks into a castle of enchantment, and the warder thereof into a 
magician of supernatural art. As to the love episode, which hangs 
112 
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fire to the end, and is the mainspring of so many a subsidiary action, 
this is in all respects on a par with the model, save that the romantic 
effect is necessarily weakened by reason of the vé/e of hypocrite 
which Hudibras is created to sustain. Like Cervantes’s hero, too, 
Hudibras is given to wresting from their obvious signification the 
commonplace events around him. The pedantic harangue, for 
instance, whereby he transmogrifies into a pagan pageant the rabble 
rout who give him a taste of their wares, is paralleled again and again 
by the persistent delusions of Don Quixote. And as in one story 
so in the other, the vision of the squire is unaffected by any 
imaginary medium, and he is consequently enabled to make repeated 
capital out of the folly and credulity of his master. 

But there comes an end to all affinities between the respective 
characters when we turn to the primary significance of Butler’s 
satire. 

The exposure to ridicule in his person of all that was odious and 
despicable in a contemporary faction in the State separates Hudibras 
poles asunder from the amiable and simple-hearted knight of 
La Mancha. However ridiculous Don Quixote may be, he never 
falls from the ideal character he emulates, never for a moment 
forfeits our esteem, or becomes contemptible in our eyes. But if 
we regard Hudibras at all as other than a monster, or a puppet set 
in motion for our diversion, it is without pity for his misfortunes, 
and with no feelings, save those of detestation and loathing, for his 
personality. And in this particular he fulfils to admiration the 
design of his creator. And Butler’s satiric art finds no higher 
exemplification than the increased opprobrium which accrues to the 
knight from the attitude of mock chivalry which is assumed towards 
him. Without a single redeeming feature in his portrait the 
romantic garb that is flung round Hudibras serves only to magnify 
to grotesqueness the uncouthness of form and unchivalrousness of 
heart which so eminently distinguish him. 

But Butler’s “ Hudibras,” as we have said, is not primarily a 
satire of romance. This element in it is little more than accidental 
and by the way. It is as the first writer of political farce in our 
literature, the originator of that kind of facetious criticism on con- 
temporary politics which has retained its hold on the English people 
up to the present day, that Samuel Butler makes a claim upon our 
regard ; the more so that in his particular vein of satire he stands 
unrivalled and alone. In a sense “ Hudibras” was the “ Punch” 
of the Restoration period ; and as the readers of it to-day are led on 
by the perpetual jingle of its mocking rhymes till they lose them- 
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selves in its labyrinths of wit, and as they admire to exhaustion its 
endless felicitous phrases, its ingenious turns of expression and far- 
fetched and procrustean similes, they can readily understand the 
popularity of the satire with the triumphant Royalists, and readily 
enter into the zeal of prince and subject as they vied with each 
other in committing to memory whole periods of wit so extra- 
ordinary that to become acquainted with it was to shine in some- 
thing of its reflected light. 

If ever in the course of history the turn of political events, the 
clamour of discordant voices in the State invited the criticism of 
healthy satire it was at this period. And the nation should count 
itself happy in that the rise of political parties, in the modern sense 
of the term, was accompanied by the rise of a satire not too bitter 
to provoke laughter and not too limited in its range to be blind to 
the follies and foibles of the age in general, irrespective of party 
distinctions. 

Let it ever be remembered that side by side with the ineffable 
scorn of Dryden’s invective, the lash that blistered where it fell, men 
had another, and perhaps more salutary, criticism on contemporary 
affairs to turn to, and it is no discredit to them that the criticism 
that kindled mirth was more often in their mouths than that which 
fostered bitterness. 

In our own day, when the Puritans may no longer be decried 
with impunity, we do well to turn over afresh the pages of our 
“ Hudibras,” and temper our judgment of both parties by an 
inquiry into the basis of this unique satire. From what we know of 
him we are probably safe in concluding that Puritanism, even at its 
best and noblest, had little in it that was attractive to a man of 
Butler’s temperament. But in justice to him it must be said 
that there is not much if any trace in “ Hudibras” of a desire to 
make sport of honest men. What he does hold up to execration is 
as ardently repudiated by Milton and by Bunyan as by himself ; and 
it is scarcely too much to say that the whole texture of “ Hudibras,” 
the fact that underlies and suggests the caricature, may be amply 
substantiated from out the writings of these two great champions of 
Puritanism. There are indications, indeed, in the third part of the 
satire, which did not appear till after Milton’s death, and till the first 
part of Bunyan’s immortal allegory was in circulation, that Butler 
was both acquainted with and regarded with appreciation the works 
of his great Puritan contemporaries. It is but the echo of Milton’s 
sardonic epigram— 

New Presbyter is but old Priest writ large— 
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that we get in such couplets of “ Hudibras ” as— 


Your Presbyterian wits 
Jump punctual with the Jesuits. 


Moreover, in downright vehement denunciation of the dog- 
matism of the Presbyterian faction and their ecclesiastical tyranny 
over men’s consciences Butler is rivalled and outdone by the Puritan 
apologist for the execution of Charles I. 

What particularly strikes one, however, in the third part of 
“ Hudibras” are certain reminiscences of Miltonic phrasing and 
diction which can scarcely be accidental. This couplet, for instance, 
from Shaftesbury’s harangue to the House: 


Not feigned, as once, but sadly horrid, 
Scor’d upon every member’s forehead, 


has a savour of Milton’s fine description of the ruined archangel : 


Deep on his front engraven, 
Deliberation sat, and public care. 


Our last and best defence, despair, 


again, is but a variant on Milton’s 


Our final hope is flat despair ; 
and the line 
When fiends agree amongst themselves 


suggests at once the 
Devil with devil damn’d 
Firm concord holds 


of “‘ Paradise Lost.” Finally, the grim humour which characterises 
the rebel leader’s address to his troops, at the outset of the war in 
heaven, finds a counterpart in much of Butler’s military punning. 
When we come to Bunyan there are long passages in the 
“Pilgrim’s Progress” which are worthy of parallel transcription 
with passages from “ Hudibras.” It is impossible to read the 
highly diverting inquisition which the terrified knight is put through 
by his disguised squire without recalling the mutual confidences of 
Mr. By-ends and his companions on a similar topic 
‘“‘ Why,” says the unknown voice to Hudibras, 
Why didst thou choose that cursed sin 
Hypocrisy to set up in ? 
Because it is the thriving’st calling, 
The only saint’s-bell that rings all in ; 
In which all Churches are concern’d, 
And is the easiest to be learn’d. 
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What makes a knave a child of God, 
And one of us? A livelihood. 
What renders beating out of brains, 
And murther, godliness? Great gains. 
‘ What makes all doctrines plain and clear ? 
About two hundred pounds a year. 
And that which was prov’d true before 
Prove false again? Two hundred more. 


Compare with this amazing candour on the part of our friend 
Hudibras the question which Mr. By-ends propounded for dis- 
cussion. ‘Suppose a man, a minister or a tradesman, should have 
an advantage lie before him to get the good blessings of this life, 
yet so as that he can by no means come by them except, in appear- 
ance at least, he becomes extraordinary zealous in some points of 
religion that he meddled not with before; may he not use this 
means to attain his end, and yet be a right honest man?” The 
name of Mr. Money-Love, who took upon himself to settle this 
point of casuistry, is a sufficient guarantee for the ingenious nature 
of the answer returned. 

It may be objected, of course, that these characters were 
intended by Bunyan to represent those of the Established Church 
of his time who, by virtue of their outward profession, are reckoned 
as fellow pilgrims with Christian to the celestial city. Even so 
it must be admitted by every reader of the allegory that much of 
its delicate irony is plainly directed against the multitudes of 
Puritans who fell away from their faith, or held it in unrighteousness 
of life, to the dishonour of their profession before the world. In 
plain terms, too, Bunyan tells us, in others of his works, of the 
incredible heresies that were maintained by various sects among 
the Puritans, and of the abominable and criminal practices that 
were countenanced and encouraged through the abuse of the 
doctrine of Christian liberty that prevailed. 

It would be difficult, indeed, to exaggerate the excesses of creed 
and conduct which Puritanism developed in the days of its 
dominance under the Commonwealth. When the leaders of the 
people made the fatal mistake of attempting to coerce the nation 
into godliness they unwittingly offered a premium to hypocrisy ; 
and men were not slow to simulate a piety that made so obviously 
to their advantage. “True religion,” wrote Mrs. Hutchinson, 
herself a Puritan, “‘was now almost lost, even among the religious 
party, and hypocrisy became an epidemical disease, to the sad 
gtief of all true-hearted Christians and Englishmen.” 

Moreover, amongst honest men strange doctrines prevailed, and 
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strange delusions were credited on all hands. ‘“ Men lost all sense 
of proportion,” says Mr. Gardiner, “in the intentness of their gaze 
upon one Biblical doctrine or the other, and in their zeal to discover 
the Divine Will they vied with each other to construe writings which 
bristled with metaphor and allusion as if they were Acts of Parliament.” 

It was the age of the rise of sects, we have constantly to bear 
in mind. The air was impregnated with the doctrines of religious 
toleration and liberty of conscience. All men’s tongues were let 
loose, and all men set themselves to interpret the Scriptures to 
their own ends, and to formulate a creed to their own liking. Of 
the state of things that existed at this time Milton truly and finely 
wrote: “When God shakes a kingdom with strong and healthful 
commotions to a general reforming it is not untrue that many 
sectaries and false teachers are then busiest in seducing.” 

Further, when we read in contemporary records how sober- 
minded men, in Parliament assembled, proposed to wipe out all 
memory of the past by committing to the flames the whole archives 
of the nation preserved in the Tower; how, in all seriousness, an 
agitation was set on foot for the abolition of the law courts, as 
being incompatible with Gospel light and liberty, and for the 
annihilation of all titles to land, and of all degrees of honour and 
nobility, as inconsistent with universal parity and opposite to the 
communion of the saints; how the word “kingdom” was so 
execrated by some of the sectaries as to be proscribed from the 
“‘Lord’s Prayer” and the offending petition rendered, “Thy Com- 
monwealth come,” it is manifest that the age was replete with 
material for the satirist. When, therefore, Butler, in violation of 
the canons of his art, turns aside from his story, and devotes a 
whole canto to a satiric attack on the unprecedented anarchy which 
was witnessed on the death of Cromwell, he may be regarded as 
supplying us with the historic justification of “‘Hudibras” as a 
whole. The canto in question abounds in forcible home thrusts 
and in exposure of the brazen hypocrisy and shameless duplicity 
of one faction or another, in their zealous endeavours after place 
and power at this unhappy juncture. 

Beginning at the outset of the troubles, Butler relates, in 
language so vigorous that Dryden has not bettered it in his adapta- 
tion of it, how, 

Ere the storm of war broke out, 
Religion spawn’d a various rout 


Of petulant, capricious sects, 
The maggots of corrupted texts, 
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and presently how 
Presbyter and Independent 
Were now turn’d Plaintiff and Defendant. 


But it is for the consummation of the confusion that Butler 
reserves his highest descriptive resources. 


Toss’d in a furious hurricane, 

Did Oliver give up his reign . 

And now the Saints began their selgn, 
For which they’d yearn’d so long in vain. . . . 
And every individual brother 

Strove hand to fist against another, 
And still the maddest and most crackt 
Were found the busiest to transact... . 
Some were for setting up a king, 

But all the rest for no such thing, 
Unless King Jesus... . 

Some were for Gospel-ministers, 

And some for Red-coat seculars, 

As men most fit t’ hold forth the Word, 
And wield the one and th’ other sword. 
Some were for carrying on the work 
Against the Pope, and some the Turk ; 
Some for engaging to suppress 

The camisado of surplices... . 
Others were for abolishing 

That tool of matrimony, a Ring. . . 
Others to make all things recant 

The Christian or surname of Saint. 


Unfortunately the passage is too long to quote in full, and 
suffers by mutilation. 

With the exception of this long canto the whole of “ Hudibras” 
is taken up with the adventures and controversies of the knight and 
squire. But the story in reality is nought. It hangs together in 
a loose fashion and is interrupted by many a digression and many 
a wayside incident. 

Who the original of Sir Hudibras was, a question which has . 
given rise to much and varied speculation, is a matter of no moment 
whatever. 

Let us take it, if we will, that Sir Samuel Luke, Butler’s Presby- 
terian patron, suggested the character. With this concession the 
likeness ceases. The real Hudibras is a fiction of his author’s brain, 
a caricature of a many-sided political party in the State, a travesty 
on chivalry, a conglomeration of all that is grotesque and con- 
temptible, the scapegoat of ecclesiastical Presbyterianism and of the 
schoolmen rolled into one; and withal he is a bumptious country 
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justice, intoxicated with conceit of his person and office. Who is 
there that does not know him by some salient feature or other of 
his portrait? Who is there unacquainted with the irresistible wit, 
the subtle humour and allusion, that sets forth at length the secular 
and sectarian endowments of the redoubtable knight ? 


For his religion it was fit 

To match his learning and his wit : 
*Twas Presbyterian true blue ; 

For he was of that stubborn crew 
Of errant saints whom all men grant 
To be the true Church militant : 
Such as do build their faith upon 
The holy text of pike and gun ; 
Decide all controversies by 
Infallible artillery ; 

And prove their doctrine orthodox 
By apostolic blows and knocks ; 

A sect whose chief devotion lies 

In odd perverse antipathies . . . 
That with more care keep holiday 
The wrong than others the right way. 


As ridiculous, and yet with the distinction of a theology of his 
own incompatible with his master’s, Ralpho stands for the Independent 
party of the day, which were now hand and glove with the Presby- 
terians and now at daggers drawn with them. So it is with Ralpho 
and Hudibras. So long as there is a common danger they make 
common cause against the enemy, but with no foe in the field they 
turn upon each other with mutual recriminations. 


The Gibellines, for want of Guelfs, 
Divert their rage upon themselves. 


Like his master Ralpho is endowed with prodigious and peculiar 
learning, but it is to be observed that he wears it with a difference. 


His knowledge was not far behind 
The knight’s, but of another kind, 
And he another way came by’t ; 
Some call it gifts, and some new light ; 
A lib’ral art, that costs no pains 

Of study, industry, or brains. . . 
He could foretell whats’ever was 

By consequence to come to pass ; 

As death of great men, alterations, 
Diseases, battles, inundations. 

All this without th’ eclipse o’ th’ sun, 
Or dreadful comet, he hath done, 

By inward light, a way as good, 

And easy to be understood. 
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In making this telling distinction in the squire’s theology Butler 
rails pleasantly at the pretensions which many of the lowest and 
most illiterate among the sectaries made to the gifts of prophecy 
and preaching. 

With delightful humour again, and in mock-heroic vein, he hits 
off one portrait after another of the heroes of bear-baiting fame. 
These amiable characters, the butcher, the tinker, the cobbler, the 
fiddler—the rabble of the Puritan faction—though breaking the 
peace and resenting to a man the interference of the justice in their 
illegal pastime, are yet of the number of the elect, as the knight 
admits, and one and all of them “ gifted brethren” in their own 
consideration. It is probable that in this incident Butler had in 
mind the action of a certain Colonel Hewson, who, on one occasion, 
in a fit of pious zeal, marched off to the City and put an end to all 
the bears that were kept for public sport. But apart from this the 
hatred of the Puritan leaders generally to the common recreations 
of the people is well authenticated, and Butler’s use of the fact 
admirably serves the double purpose of a romantic adventure and 
of satire on the rigid austerity of the sects. 

In the lengthy and entertaining story of the knight’s visit to 
Sidrophel Butler does for astrology what Ben Jonson had done fifty 
years earlier for the sister pseudo-science of alchemy. Passage after 
passage of the dry humour of the “ Alchemist,” with its similar 
exposure of the accommodating principles of the sanctimonious 
brethren of the time, occurs to one’s mind in reading this canto, 
and leaves little room for doubt that Butler had himself a close 
acquaintance with this masterpiece of the great classic dramatist to 
whom, by some real or fancied affinity of temper, he seems not 
unnaturally to link himself. As a skit upon the newly formed Royal 
Society, too, the Sidrophel episode is interesting. Judging from the 
good-natured banter in which he indulges in his poem entitled “ The 
Elephant in the Moon,” the early transactions of these pioneers of 
science appear to have afforded Butler considerable diversion. But, 
in especial, it was the incredible superstitions that obtained in his 
day, and the willing ear men lent to charlatanism of every kind that 
he satirized here. In Sir Walter Scott’s ‘“‘ Woodstock” we have 
a picture of the extent to which men in high office under Cromwell 
were influenced by these considerations, and the Protector’s own 
attitude to witchcraft does not in the present instance escape 
flagellation. Of William Lilly, the reputed original of Sidrophel, we 
are told that he supplied the Government with his yearly almanacks, 
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“ which foretold victories for the Parliament with as much certainty 
as the preachers did in their sermons.” 

In the appeal to law which the knight makes for redress in his 
rejected love suit, and in the realistic dialogue which ensues between 
himself and his lawyer, Butler gives us a lively reminiscence of his 
own youthful apprenticeship, and holds up to derision the pro- 
verbial roguery of the pettifogger. 

But, as has been said, it is neither the story as a whole nor yet 
the episodes in particular that constitute the best part of “ Hudibras.” 
For aught of plot or sequence which the narrative contains it is as 
good read piecemeal or opened at random as read through at a sitting. 

Nor is it the unstinted exposure of the cant of Puritanism that 
appeals with most point to the reader of to-day. It is rather the 
universality of Butler’s range that excites our admiration, the ubiquity 
of his wit, the gravity of his foolery, the ingenuity that turns all 
things to account, that lays hands on the strangest and most 
bizarre materials, and, with the artlessness of genius, transforms 
them into a piece with the whole. So far as it is a satire on 
manners, a travesty on a phase of society that is played out, there is 
much in “ Hudibras” that is obscure and cryptic, darkened to our 
understanding by chronological colour and allusion that have passed 
beyond recall. 

But there is not a page of the satire that is not rich in generality, 
that does not afford some pregnant reflection on human life, or 
exhibit some conspicuous knowledge of the well-springs of human 
action, and, in especial, of the baser motives that in all ages alike 
underlie the ever-varying phenomena of human degradation. These 
are the qualities that are the salt of “ Hudibras ;” by virtue of them 
the book is regarded as an enduring storehouse of wisdom; and to 
them we are indebted for many a pertinent saying and for many a 
couplet that has become so incorporated into our common speech 
as to be no longer recognisable as an obligation to letters. 

Few people probably trace their quotation home when they 
clinch their argument or put the coping-stone on their wit with 
some such terse and pithy couplet as these :— 


Money, that like the sword of kings 
Is the last reason of all things. 


And obstinacy’s ne’er so stiff 
As when ’tis in a wrong belief. 


He that complies against his will 
Is of the same opinion still. 
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For when disputes are wearied out 
Tis interest still resolves the doubt. 


Success, the mark no mortal wit 
Or surest hand can always hit. 


For whatsoe’er we perpetrate, 
We do but row, we’re steered by Fate. 


Compound for sins they are inclin’d to, 
By damning those they have no mind to. 


For a large conscience is all one, 
And signifies the same with none. 


It was Hazlitt who remarked of “ Hudibras ” that it was a book 
more quoted than read, and the remark is a discerning criticism on 
this particular aspect of the satire. Other writers have paid generous 
tributes to the curious and out of the way learning which Butler so 
eminently possessed. Hume, in speaking of “ Hudibras,” observed, 
“There is not a more learned book to be found in the compass 
of any language than that book.” And Voltaire, no particular 
admirer of our literature in general, is prodigal in his praise of 
Butler. ‘There is one English poem,” he writes, “ the title whereof 
is ‘ Hudibras ;’ it is ‘Don Quixote’ and our ‘ Satyre Ménippée’ 
blended together. I never met with so much wit in one single 
book as in this.” “A book it is,” he goes on to say (and this is a 
remarkable statement when we consider the eleven thousand lines 
of “ Hudibras ”), “where we meet with more sentiments than words.” 
When we add to this that there is scarcely a line in this voluminous 
satire that does not ask annotation, it will be seen how inadequate 
are the limits of a short article like the present to do justice to the 
genius of Samuel Butler. 

MARGARET DICKIN. 
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BY STEAM-YACHT ON 
WINDERMERE. 


ROM its foot at Newby Bridge to the circling beach at 
Waterhead, Windermere, the largest of our lakes, is full of 
interest. Not a bay on either bank fails to show variety of scenery, 
while from mid-lake the surroundings seem to be ever changing. 
The ideal way to see Windermere is from a small boat ; the journey, 
coasting every bay and yet not losing the broader views of mid 
water, should not take less than two long summer days. Of course; 
few can spare so much time to the pleasant task. By steamer ina 
short afternoon, and at a moderate expense, it is possible to make 
the tour of the lake. The visitor, however, can taste some of the 
pleasures of the ideal, if he spare an evening for boating. From 
Bowness steer past the corner of Belle Isle ; then, as you near the 
Furness shore, turn right or left as your fancy directs, coasting under 
larch-hung bluffs toward the ferry with Belle Isle on the right, or 
passing alder-fringed meadows past Rawlinson’s Nab for Wray. 
The Furness shore is rather the more diverse, and your rowing there 
at the close of a warm day does not disturb so many anglers as 
those who frequent Millerground. From Lakeside, the boat 
can be turned in any direction. Many wish to see the Leven 
leaving the lake: it is but a half-mile away. Paddling quietly 
beneath Gummers Howe is delightful ; but the person with a taste 
for detail in light and shade may decide that the opposite shore, 
with its view of the fell across the clear water, has even more charm. 
By the steamer the great majority see Windermere. The boats 
are large, and though at some hours crowded, fairly often carry 
quite a few passengers. At mid-afternoon I have sailed from 
Bowness to Ambleside, a solitary passenger, and that during the 
height of the season. From the deck of the steamer as it lies 
berthed at Lakeside, there is a glorious view. The steep side 
of Gummers Howe, green in summer with bracken, golden with 
young tendrils in spring, and russet with fading glory in autumn, 
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rises opposite. Like a wide river, the lake winds further and 
still further away as your eyes turn toward the mountains. Yes, there 
they are, blue with distance, their sharp peaks limning strongly 
against the sunlit sky. At present the lake is still as a mirror, 
the drippings from the oars of passing boats making little glittering 
circles. But though the scene is so beauteous, it is well for a 
contemplative person to sit near the gangway and watch the throng 
which the last train has brought from the outside world. There 
are two tall ladies, evidently school ma’ams, with much luggage and 
the power of looking after it without fuss. The stout old gentleman 
there has come these many years for a sojourn by the shore of 
Windermere. I know not his name, but his portly person is 
frequently seen on board the steamers. ’Cute chap that, say the 
lakemen, he has a season ticket and takes out full value. Now 
there is a quiet whirring of the screw; the captain, a white- 
bearded man with many years’ service on the lake, sounds the 
whistle for the last time, and the echo dies away among the hazels 
and coppices around. The water, with a quiet churning sound, 
parts in front of the boat and we are well away. Don’t look back, 
unless it is to catch a glimpse of where the lake finally narrows into 
the river. 

The boat speeds past one or two wooded islets ; in spring the 
undergrowth is blue with wild hyacinths. The lake is wonderfully 
calm, and the afternoon sunlight glints upward as from a mirror. 
Past Finsthwaite the woods are rich green. Of cultivated land we 
see but little, here a cornfield between the woods and the lake, 
there evenly hoed rows of turnips and potatoes, or more often 
meadows where rich grass is mantled in the white and yellow ot 
ox-eyes and buttercups. Scarcely a house is visible on either 
side. Peeping between green bowers of woodland are one or two 
farms. Old and weathered, built of blue-grey stone, they harmonise 
well with their surroundings. Do our eyes, accustomed to these 
from birth, see in this hoariness a rare beauty which is purely 
imaginary? We almost hate the sight of a modern-built villa, 
trim without, healthy and comfortable within. I make no pre- 
tension to the artistic temperament; subordinate the villa to its 
surroundings and I am content. But stick a horror of brick and 
red tiles in all its nakedness on a commanding hillside, or right on 
the edge of a beautiful mere, and the wanderer is above human 
whose temper is not tried by the sight. Pretty bungalows, for 
occasional occupation, are springing up on the shores of Windermere ; 
they are welcome, be the woodlands around them sere or green. 
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When not watching the glorious picture unfolding as the steamer 
passes bay and creek, headland and rocky cove, there is to me much 
interest in observing other people on the boat. For the deck of 
a Windermere lake yacht has often as cosmopolitan a load as a 
cheap emigrant or “special tour” steamer. True, there is little 
distinction of nationality in dress, but their voices are often without 
disguise. Frenchmen, Swiss, and Germans are not unusual, while 
the Americans are frequent. Here let me defend our friends from 
across the Atlantic. They are seldom the loud, almost vulgar, 
critics of our lake scenery they are popularly supposed to be. 
Most of our visitors are readers of Wordsworth, of Ruskin, and the 
other poets in prose and verse, and know what to expect. A Yale 
man I once accompanied from Windermere to Keswick stated: “ It 
is the breathlessness of Lakeland which surprises me. Here there 
is a memory of De Quincey or Coleridge ; next moment there is a 
story of Christopher North. I lift my eyes suddenly from the 
pastoral scenes of Wordsworth to the blue skies and mountains of 
Ruskin. Your countryside is breathless with lore ; America has no 
place to compare it with.” I am not a “hail-fellow” person, 
preferring to be seen, not heard, and as the boat glides along 
I silently piece together, from external evidence, little stories of 
my co-passengers. To-day there is a young man, pacing the boat 
amidships. He is no chance visitor, I judge, by the anxious 
way he keeps looking ahead. There is some point he evidently 
does not wish to miss. Presently I hear a movement of his arm: 
he has drawn out his handkerchief and is waving it. Every eye 
turns to find out where he is signalling. In a moment we catch 
an answering flutter; there is a lady in white blouse and dark 
skirt on the shingles beneath the wood. Something in the message 
heartens our fellow-passenger ; a load of anxiety seems to have left him. 
Again and again he signals, ever there is an answer. Then a lithe 
dark figure springs into a path from the shore, and runs out of 
sight among the bushes. A child is hastening to give some one the 
news that the desired steamer is passing. Now, from the front of 
a bungalow, hardly to be seen for larches, another signal begins to 
jerk. Our passenger answers this also till the yacht sweeps out of 
the bay. 

The promontory of Storrs now pushes out, and here the steamer 
will stop. The call of the siren, like an enormous flute, rings 
full and sonorous over the water and dies in tuneful cadences, each 
softer and more sweet, through the green ghylls and swelling hills. 
The road to the pier runs close to the lake; a cyclist is rushing 
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along, vying with our boat in speed. The signaller has seen him, 
and smiles. In a minute we are past the narrow stone embankment 
with its small summer-house, and are purring alongside the newer 
wooden pier. The cyclist speeds into sight through an avenue of 
trees, and dismounts close by. The gangway is thrown aboard— 
the signaller is the first ashore. The cyclist exchanges a word, and 
they walk from view together. A story of joy, and peace, and love 
is maybe working out before us, and the whole while, seated 
opposite me, a lady has been gloating over the miserable theatri- 
calities of “life” as depicted by Marie Corelli. Better advised is 
the one who patrols the deck with a volume of the best carefully 
tucked under his arm. That book will be a pleasure presently 
when lamps are lit, and night, like a velvet pall, descends over lake 
and mountain. 

Storrs Hall—now an hotel—was occupied a century ago by 
Mr. Bolton, a man of literary tastes, who thought noble friendships 
a boon. He communed with Wordsworth, North, Sir Walter Scott, 
De Quincey, and many others who were attracted to that great 
coterie of genius. In these days the poetry of the Lake School 
is often sneered at. The men, with their simple tastes and pleasures, 
are despised, but, leaving their work aside, never in history has a 
group of men so able, so high-minded, so far in advance of their day 
and generation, been so intimately associated. They had their 
weaknesses, their vices, but conducted their worst hours without 
impairing the morality of their surroundings. Their influence was 
wholly for good, wholly for an upward trend of thought. 

As the Swift threads through the reefs above Storrs, we come 
into a new reach of the lake. In front Belle Isle’s oak-shaded level 
seems to close the water; to our left is the Ferry ; on the right green 
fields and filmy woods with, beyond and above, the mountains 
clustering round the Vale of Troutbeck. A faint blue ruffle travels 
along the placid lake towards us, a cat’s-paw of wind sends a yacht 
which, sail-slack, had been drifting, bowing and dancing through the 
water. At the Ferry landing our steamer has to wait till the tank- 
like cable-boat has completed its journey. Down the hill opposite 
comes the road from Kendal to Hawkshead, and about this point, 
from time immemorial, the lake has been crossed. Various sorts of 
craft have been used: in the time of the Lake poets the conveyance 
was a large and almost flat-bottomed boat, pulled along by sweeps. 
Christopher North was wont, on a Saturday morning, to come down 
from Elleray to steer the market-folks across. On one of these occa- 
sions he noticed a flurry in the water as of a struggling fish. The boat’s 
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course was diverted, and a landing-net used. Two pike of about 
six pounds weight had been fighting. The victor had seized his 
antagonist by the head and endeavoured to swallow him whole. 
But, as an American sagely commented, “he had bit off more than 
he could chew.” When North’s landing-net lifted the pair, his jaws 
were still locked round the victim’s shoulders, though the biter had 
drowned. Though badly mauled, the other fish was still feebly alive. 
In his fishing reminiscences of the Borders Sir Walter Scott told a 
similar story. Near the Tweed one day, seeing a commotion on its 
banks, he asked a laddie what the matter was. “I dinna ken 
exactly,” was the reply, “ but there’s a muckle fush wi’ twa tails i’ t’ 
watter.” Anglers—and more veracious folk—have similar stories 
to tell. The version I have given above of Christopher North’s 
experience is not, I am aware, the accepted one: it was given me, 
some years ago, by a dales-dweller whose parents had witnessed the 
incident. There are legends to tell of this ferry. The most sinister 
is of an awful voice which on wild nights began to peal across the 
turmoil—“ Boat ! Boat!” Once a bold ferryman answered the call, 
put off and rowed into the storm and darkness. Half an hour later 
he returned with boat swamping and without a passenger. The 
boatman’s face was ashen with terror ; he was dumb. Next day he 
died. Stories there grew of demons carrying their spoils of witched 
souls, and even the bodies of dead saints, across the lake. No boat- 
man, after this incident, could be prevailed to put off in darkness, so 
a priest was summoned from the Holy Holme. With bell and book 
he raised the skulking demon ; at midday there was the voice of 
storm in the air, though, mindful of the call of the Master on Galilee, 
the water fell calm. Voices argued with the priest, who, with cross 
planted firmly on the edge of the lake, was surrounded by the 
terrified lakemen. At the end of a long altercation, the demon 
released from thrall the soul of the boatman, and craved for pardon. 
For its peace, the priest laid the evil thing in the depths of Claife, 
there to remain until “dryshod men walk on Winander, and trot 
their ponies through the solid crags.” On one occasion, at any rate, 
the ferryboat has been wrecked : the records of Hawkshead Church 
show that a wedding party was drowned, about a dozen lives in all 
being lost. That tank-like servant of the cable, now against the 
shingles, has shown sea-like jauntiness. One Whit-Saturday morning 
when laden with strength and beauty going to Kendal hirings, she 
broke both hawsers and at a slow, majestic pace drifted down the lake. 
In half an hour she beached on one of the islands, from which her 
passengers were shortly taken off. In these days of watertight 
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compartments there is little chance of a disaster occurring. The 
hotel in front of which our Swf? is floating presents a gay appear- 
ance on yacht-racing days. The lawns are occupied by a well- 
dressed throng, and a small but excellent band plays appropriate 
music. That line of red-flagged buoys marks start and finish: some 
of the races are round the lake, fully twenty miles, others are fought 
out in the northern or southern basins only. The needs of racing 
have developed a special type of boat on this lake: The quest for 
speed dictates no great displacement of water, therefore the craft are 
built shallow, but the frequent and violent squalls of wind from the 
mountains make stability and weight essential to prevent capsize. 
Windermere yachts carry heavier keels than is usual to their sail area, 
and there are other minor variations between them and sea-going or 
conventional river and lake boats. With a good breeze the yachts 
are very fast ; they are handy too, frequently “going about” in 
narrow quarters. At times, when the air is dead calm, a race may 
degenerate into a drifting match: the lakemen say that on one 
occasion the yachts were over ten hours in covering as many miles. 
The locally developed design is eminently suited to its work. 





Mr. Fife, the great builder, some years ago made a yacht on the 
Clyde for this lake. He came to see it compete, but the local boats 
quickly showed their superiority over it. 

The engines are now re-starting, and our steamer cleaves toward 
Curwens’, or Belle Isle, which for long has seemed to close our way. 
Now, however, narrow channels open to right and left. The yacht 
bears right away past two small holms. One of these, a cluster of 
trees and a level sward, is oft-times used for kennels for the puppies 
of the Windermere harrier pack. Here they are quite at liberty and 
yet out of mischief—a remarkable circumstance in a puppy’s career. 
Often you lie on your oars to watch the little hounds romping and 
playing under the blinking superintendence of an elder. Then their 
game will stop, and a pell-mell of puppydom charges to the shingle 
and bays its infantile delight to you. Belle Isle is the only island on 
which a house is standing. In the long ago a branch of the Philip- 
sons of Calgarth held it. During the Civil War this family was 
Royalist. One, a major in the King’s Northern army, was shut up 
in Carlisle by the Roundheads ; another was here beleaguered. For 
several weeks the men of the Parliament tried to carry the island by 
storm but failed. The major had been apprised of his brother’s 
peril, and immediately the siege of the Border city was raised he 
came south with a troop and dispersed the Roundheads. Now to 
the daring Robert came the thought of reprisal. The island was 
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fully relieved at Sunday dawn ; three hours later Royalist horsemen 
were on their way to Kendal. Colonel Briggs, the Cromwellian 
commander, attended divine service regularly. Robert accordingly 
made straight into Kendal Church. Though the building was 
crowded, he galloped through the tall doorway and up the aisle. 
Sword in hand, he rode to where his antagonist usually sate ; but 
Briggs was not at church. The townsfolk rose, and Robert was 
forced to gallop down the other aisle to avoid being overwhelmed 
by numbers, The doorway to the right is lower than the central : 
Robert’s head struck the arch and he was thrown. His steel helmet 
had received most of the concussion, and Robert was on his feet 
again ina moment. One townsman caught hold of his horse; the 
saddle-girth had broken when the rider had been hurled backward. 
Robert threw the saddle across his charger’s back and leapt into it. 
Suddenly, and cruelly spurred, the horse reared up and jerked the 
rein from its detainer’s hand, while Robert clove him to the chin. 
Without further interruption the cavaliers rode back to their island 
fortress. 

The steamer has been bearing us through the narrow channel to 
Bowness Bay. The scene here is usually a busy and a pretty one. 
The public foreshore is narrow, and row-boats are crowded toward it. 
The steamer-pier and two long jetties make the narrowness still more 
emphatic. But Bowness Bay, with the Old England Hotel to our 
left, looks perfect; Beyond the short promenade, laid out in trees 
and terrace-gardéns, the ground rises to rocky Biskey Howe, whence 
is a glorious view of the lake. Quite close at hand is Windermere 
parish church, with some stained glass removed from Cartmel 
Priory at the Dissolution. The walls were at one time decorated 
with texts, but the Lutherans rebelled against these and hid them 
beneath ignoble whitewash. But what the sixteenth century despised 
the twentieth century reveres, and the old Scripture paintings have 
been carefully restored. The village of Bowness presents little 
noteworthy except its attention to visitors; its reputation in this 
respect is thoroughly justified. 

If you take a walk ashore, the various boatmen will embarrass 
you with offers of craft. ‘Fishing tackle—oh, I’ll lend you that 
with pleasure. And bait too.” Now this is very well for the disciple 
of Walton who insists on having a competent person on board to 
select the fishing-ground. But the average man may be fairly 
warned by the following note: “Hired a boat for the day and set 
out to fish with six rods, plenty of bait, and a hopeful word of 
success from the boatman. We cast our lines right and left, back 
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and front, but not a fish did we see. Whether the fish or the bait 
were enchanted we could not say, but concluded that the lines were 
lent to make people believe they could catch fish.” In answer I had 
to point out (my complainant knew sea and a quiet variety of river 
fishing well) that, under a blazing June sun, perch and trout were 
not likely to bite. There are times when the fishing is good—out 
of the tourist season mainly. Some anglers regularly come to 
Windermere for sport, but these swallows do not make a summer, 
and Windermere is far from being an angler’s paradise yet. The 
lapsus lingue of the boatmen is perhaps excusable ; others delude in 
Jess satisfactory fashion. ~ 

Turning again to the bay, with its view of Belle Isle, and the 
blue mountains peering over the bluffs of Furness, it strikes every 
visitor that the. landing-place is exceedingly cramped. ‘Thousands 
use the boats: were the rival proprietors less good-natured, traffic 
would be impossible. Perennially there is a movement afoot to 
acquire additional frontage for public use, but as perennially it 
fails. In the Diamond Jubilee year many thought that an acquire- 
ment was coming at last. Negotiations were opened for land to the 
south of the bay, but the vicar of Windermere could not meet the 
promoters. 

Aboard the Swift again, we are borne into the upper basin. 
On Lady Holme was once a chapel served by the monks of Segden 
Abbey, one of the Scotch monasteries. They were in possession so 
long ago as 1355, and till the Dissolution maintained two priests 
here. There is, in some old description, a legend that one of these 
priests, to mortify his flesh, caused himself to be chained in a crag 
above Rawlinson’s Nab, and there remained for thirty years or so 
before death released him. Sweet in early May are the islets here 
with lily of the valley ; at any time it is pleasant to land on them, 
for they are dry ; their brakes are not tangled, an ideal place for a 
quiet afternoon. As the steamer goes on, the scene continues to 
grow in grandeur. Over a vast plain of water the distant mountains 
seem to hang. There are misty indications of level meadows and 
woodlands, but the charm lies in the craggy, shaggy braes, and the 
uprising summits. The woods continue—larch ! larch! planted in 
harsh geometrical lines on the Furness side; the opposite, though 
really covered with villas, presents a happy, confused forest of oak 
and ash, sycamore, elm, beech, interspersed with hollies and great 
patches of underwood. The white foam of hawthorn flecks these 
hills in early summer ; later, patches of gorse, in wild, unconsidered 
corners, brighten up the heavy pall of green. Then come the 
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heather and the heather bell, empurpling the higher ground ; while 
September’s chilly nights turn the leafage to glories of gold and 
crimson, the brackens to red and russet. 

We are now opposite Millerground ; the lake near the shore there 
is shallow and tempting to the angler. The hill jutting out above is 
Orrest Head—the view point of the Lake Country. I haveno wish to 
disparage others of our views ; each has its merits. From Orrest you 
look up and down the river-lake, Windermere, winding through its long 
valley to the Leven. Round the head of its hollow are rugged masses 
of mountain, cut into by narrow glens and ghylls. The basins of Lang- 
dale and Grasmere, with their tarns and lakes, are hidden in a maze 
of wildering rocks. Right opposite, the Furness fells, ridge beyond 
ridge till, a grand barrier, Coniston Old Man heaves skyward, give 
no indication of two lakes and wide valleys embosomed beneath. 
There are two circumstances under which they who climb Orrest are 
especially well repaid : first on a calm June morning, when the lake, 
like a mirror, shows every detail of the hills, when the ruffle of a passing 
boat or steamer dies away on the dead calm, barely moving the 
shadows as it lies. The other time is when light clouds are drifting 
across the sky and you can see dappled areas floating over water, 
and wood, and fell. There is little to choose between these and 
when the sun sinks in a bank of vapour behind the Langdale Pikes. 
Instantly a crimson light filters across the upper basin, picking out 
bay and islet in a halo of glory. For half an hour it becomes more 
glorious, then to purple and to grey the light declines, and darkness 
collects in the hollows of the hills. Yet, again, climb Orrest when 
thick snow covers the earth. The scene is awe-inspiring; if in 
moonlight, you see the terror and majesty of winter; in sunshine 
the air is filled with chill radiance, and the scene invites you not to 
despond, but to work or to play with a will. But this is not of the 
steam-yacht and the lakeside. 

Opposite us, with its big round chimneys, is Calgarth, the 
mansion of the Philipsons. There is nothing now to distinguish it 
from the Calvegarth it originally was. If the place were ever 
fortified, all traces of such, save in its thick walls, have disappeared. 
The house has the reputation of being haunted, for the misdeeds of 
a long-ago Naboth. Desiring land in the possession of an old 
couple, he had them convicted for theft. But the old woman, who 
had occult power, pronounced seven curses against the Philipsons. 
The couple were duly and treacherously hanged at Appleby, but their 
skulls came home to Calgarth ere morning light. And at Calgarth 
they have remained, though men have calcined them with lime, cast 
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them into the lake, and buried them on the mountains. Horrible 
sounds were heard—groanings and shriekings and wild lament—after 
any tampering with the uncanny things. So to prevent further 
trouble they were built into the wall, and few now believe in their 
existence. There are other mysteries hereabout too. When 
grievous trouble is at hand, a spectral white horse passes over the 
lake from shore to shore. And occasionally the wanderer’s eye 
is caught by a faint iris on the water, rivalling in its clear tinges the 
very rainbow. Both phenomena are said to be well vouched for, 
which, I presume, has not made it essential for the present writer to 
witness them. 

Above Calgarth is the great glen of Troutbeck, where many 
illustrious personages, from Hugh Bird, a giant of Henry III.’s 
time, downwards, have lived. Hogarth, the weird painter of sordid 
life, was born here, and at one time the sign of the old “ Mortal 
Man” inn was held to be his work ; a very free drawing it was, of a 
burly man with vermilion nose confronted by a thin, white-visaged 
stranger : 

‘¢ Oh, Mortal Man, who liv’st on bread, 
How came thy nose to be so red?” 


‘* Thou silly ass, that art so pale, 
It is with drinking Birkett’s ale.” 


Till within the last half-century Troutbeck was a ’statesman dale, 
but few of the yeomen are now left. They were not noted fighters 
like the men of the Northward, but for self-defence they manned a 
rude fort built across Thresthwaite Cove at the head of the valley, 
in 1745, when a small band of Scotch rebels were sent back “ wi’ 
a flee in their lugs.” The grey mansion in the park was built by 
Bishop Watson, of Llandaff. Westmorland-born, he loved his home- 
land, and during his forty years’ reign he ruled his bishopric from 
hence. There is but one mention in his life and letters of his 
going to Wales. Yet he preached strongly to such of his clergy 
as were absent too much from their livings ! 

The most prominent building now in sight is Wray Castle. This 
is not old. In one of his interesting colloquies on angling and things 
in general, Dr. John Davy remarks : 

“Wray Castle is altogether a modern building, and erected by 
its present proprietor and inhabitant, who has too much knowledge 
of sanitary conditions to surround himself with stagnant water, 
making an enemy to health where there is no fear of neighbouring 
hostility. As to the structure itself, we need not criticise it; it is 
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well placed, and at a distance may well pass for what you supposed 
it to be” (a moated stronghold), “and have the desired effect on the 
uninformed mind and the careless eye.” 

Now the steamer approaches Lowwood, and the coppices of 
Wansfell sheer up in feathery grandeur as we sail inshore. The 
view from the hotel attracted Ruskin on his first visit as a child of 
ten, and in his rhyming diary he speaks of his impatience to be at 
the windows enjoying the glorious view. The lake is here at the 
widest and deepest ; from shore to shore the distance is considerably 
over a mile, with a depth approaching two hundred feet. The boats 
out on the water are fishing for char by the cumbrous implement 
known as the plumb-line. Char feed at varying depths; to-day the 
shoal may be within ten feet of the surface, to-morrow near a hundred 
feet lower. The instrument used to catch them consists of a long cen- 
tral line, heavily weighted, to which tiers of smaller lines are attached 
at intervals. By this means-the fish are tempted at all levels, but the 
implement is for the professional rather than the amateur. The tiers 
of hooks and baits are sure to foul one another if not dexterously 
handled. 

As the steam-yacht gets under way again, Dove Nest, once the 
abode of Mrs. Hemans, is seen peering through the woods clinging 
to Wansfell. The poetess ever fondly remembered her sojourn here, 
and the friends she made among the Lakeland poets. Some of the 
finest contemporary appreciations, both of personalities and work, 
came from her pen. 

Passing Hen Holme, a spine of rock sticking out into the lake— 
how the waves from the screw lash and dash against its ledges !—the 
yacht carries us into open lake again. What a panorama of 
mountains ! 

Wansfell rises to the right ; beyond is the gap of the pass, and 
Kirkstone Fell. Red Screes presents its tamer slope, and looks not 
half so commanding as less lofty Scandale Pike. The long ridge 
of Fairfield, its ghylls raw with floods and winter storms, comes next» 
standing above Rydal Park. Along this group, a century ago, wild 
red deer used to range ; there was a herd on the Ullswater fells as 
now, and also in the wildernesses about Eskdale and Ennerdale. 
The long slope bending downward to Nab Scar is Great Rigg. You 
can see only the head of the precipitous Scar, for the bracken-covered 
heights of Loughrigg climb to the skyline. At square with our 
course are the Langdale Pikes, their strange knotty summits showing 
up finely. Great Gable peers from beyond Borrowdale ; Great End, 
Scawfell Pike, and Scawfell glance through gaps in the rugged chain 
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stretching from Bowfell to Wrynose Pass. The country beneath 
these is the famous Langdales, land of tarns and ghylls, crags and 
screes. From Wetherlam westward is the Coniston range, haunt of 
the raven and other wild birds. The head of Windermere is 
particularly glorious: fir-crowned Fisher Crag sets off the levels 
where Brathay and Rothay sloom into the lake. The sharp spire 
of St. Katharine’s, according to Mrs. Hemans, was foundationed 
for a square tower. Ambleside creeps in rows and terraces up 
Wansfell, but the grey stone is harmonious and the red ridge-tiles 
at this distance invisible. To the left Fox Howe stands on its 
sentry-hill ; the views from its lawns are fine: to northward into the 
heart of the mountains, and the wild forest about Rydal Hall ; 
southerly, the green lowland and the silver mass of Windermere 
right down to where islands close the view. The level next the 
river-mouth was at one time a Roman camp, but nothing to prove 
its name has yet been discovered. Medals and coins are sometimes, 
after heavy floods, dredged out of the mere. The Rothay was 
diverted somewhat by the camp-builders, that the rectangle they 
favoured might be preserved. The camp was doubtless used as a 
caravansery for the traffic between the settlement at Brougham on 
the Eamond and the seaport of Ravenglass. Both places are, if 
mountain roads have not been altered for the worse, a good day’s 
journey away: one over the lofty passes of Wrynose and Hard 
Knott, the other over the elevated road which passed along High 
Street. Cultivation has robbed the earthworks of distinctness, but 
enough remain to show dimly its angles and extent. 

Now the quiet rumble of the screw stops; the yacht sails 
smoothly and accurately to her berth by the pier. Outside, a 
concourse of conveyances is in waiting, and we see our fellow- 
passengers melt away by common ’bus or lordly pair to their 
respective quarters. The water here is crowded with craft, but 
there is not the terrible congestion we saw at Bowness Bay. A long 
curve of shingle is open to the public, and forms a favourite 
promenade. 

WILLIAM T. PALMER. 


— 
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CHARING CROSS AND ITS 
IMMEDIATE NEIGHBOURHOOD. 


PART XI. 


St. MartTin’s CHURCH. 


T. MARTIN’S was apparently elevated to the dignity of parish- 
hood between the years 1222 and 1275. In documents which 

were produced at a trial in the Court of King’s Bench in the Hilary 
Term of 1828, “ Fenn against Golding and other Churchwardens of 
St. Martin’s-in-the-Fields,” |! lands are described, as early as the year 
1225, as being in the parish of St. Martin of Charing, and, after- 
wards, others appear described as being within the parish of St. 
Martin’s-in-the-Fields. It does not, however, seem to have been 
a confirmed, and even then not an independent parish, until some 
time after 1306, which is the first date of the Registry of the Diocese 
of London. Newcourt, who was principal registrar of that diocese for 
nearly twenty-seven years, represents the registry not to be defective 
from its commencement in 1306 to the year 1337, but that no 
registry existed from the latter date until the year 1361, when it again 
appeared without being defective for the space of fourteen years.? 
In 1367, about the fortieth year of the reign of Edward III., in a deed 
of confirmation of certain property, this property is described as 
being “near to the Cross of Charyng in the parish of St. Martin-in- 
the-Fields.” ? Not that St. Martin’s had yet become a separate parish. 
It was first made independent of St. Margaret’s, Westminster,‘ so 


1 Barnewell and Cresswells Reports, vol. vii. p. 766. 

2 Newcourt’s Repertorium, Preface, p. iv. 

8 Our Parish, by H. Simpson, 1836 ; and Gentleman’s Magazine, July 1826, 
p- 30. But see further Appendix. 

‘ The boundaries of Westminster in 1222 were confined to the single parish 
of St. Margaret, which at that time comprised not only the present parish of 
St. Margaret, but those also of the present St. Paul’s in Covent Garden, St. 
Martin’s-in-the-Fields, St. Anne’s, St. James’s, St. George’s, Hanover Square, 
and St. John the Evangelist (Avchaologia, vol. xxvi. p. 228). An old grant 
made to the parish by James I. recites that ‘‘in Henry VIII.’s reign the 
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late as 1535, and for a curious reason. When Henry VIII. 
occupied the palace at Whitehall he objected to the many funerals 
which took their, to him, dismal course beneath his windows on 
their way to St. Margaret’s Church, Westminster. To obviate 
this the king built the first parochially independent Church of 
St. Martin,' and went on surviving wives as cheerfully as usual. 
But he also laid out the churchyard—not the present stone- 
paved area, one-third of an acre in extent, which has been supplied 
with trees and seats by the Metropolitan Public Gardens Asso- 
ciation, and which is maintained by the Vestry, but the piece of 
ground which lay between Duke’s Court and Heming’s Row, with 
the workhouse and Tenison’s Library on the west side. This burying- 
ground was destroyed in 1829, a new one of 13 acres having already 
been consecrated in 1805, in Pratt Street, Camden Town. This also 
is now a well-kept public garden, under the control of the St. Pancras 
Vestry. A part appears to have been appropriated as a private garden 
for the almshouses, and as a site for a chapel and other buildings.? 
This, the most conspicuous parochial church in London, has 
in its Grecian portico one of the finest pieces of architecture in the 
metropolis. Everyone speaks well of the portico, which is saying 
a great deal.’ The church is a remarkably handsome edifice of the 
florid Roman or Italian style, open to criticism in respect of the 
tower and spire, but otherwise of fine proportions, and, with its noble 
Corinthian columns, an enduring source of pleasure among the scant 
architectural beauties of London. Possibly the bust of James Gibbs, 


inhabitants did resort to the parish church of St. Margaret, and were thereby 
forced to bring their bodies by the Court-gate of Whitehall; which the said 
Henry, then disliking, caused the church in the said parish of St. Martin to be 
then erected and made a parish there.” bid. 

' There was, however, a church of some sort on this spot at a very early 
period. In 1225 there was a dispute between the Abbot of Westminster and the 
Bishop of London, concerning the exemption of the church from the jurisdiction 
of the latter. It is not improbable that there was a chapel here for the use of the 
monks when they visited their convent garden, which reached to the church. See 
Allen’s London, 1828, vol. iv. p. 240. 

? London Burial Grounds, by Mrs. Basil Holmes, 1896, p. 289. 


Feet Inches 
% Extent of portico from end of one plinth to that of the other . 64 I0 
Intercolumniation from plinth to plinth . : ; «0 F ee 
Diameter of columns. ; ; : ‘ ‘ ‘ « = 
Square of the plinth. , ~S gg 
Projection of portico from line of wall to front of plinth . - 24 ‘#8 
Height of columns . . : ‘ : ‘ —— 
Height of base with the plinth , ‘ ; . , . © & 


Builder, Nov. 25, 1843, p. 522. 
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the architect, is placed inside the church against the western wall 
with a taste that is unquestionable, since he did not so dispose it 
himself; but as Pope says, 


*¢ Who builds a church to God, and not to fame, 
Will never mark the marble with his name,” 


The bust is, however, a beautiful work of art by Rysbrack, the 
sculptor of so many monuments in Westminster Abbey. As another 
instance of how many inhabitants have their most cherished family 
and commercial interests interwoven in the history of the parish of 
St. Martin, Mr. Dickson Gibbs, of the old-established tea firm in 
Pall Mall, south-west, where you may without difficulty obtain the 
fragrant brew at sixteen shillings a pound, is a great-nephew of the 
famous architect of St. Martin’s Church, that is, of course, to say 
that the architect was the brother of the present Mr. Dickson Gibbs’s 
grandfather. Two designs for a Round church were approved by 
the committee, but were laid aside because of the expense in 
executing them, “though,” says the architect, “they were more 
capacious and convenient than what they pitch’d upon.” 

The crown surmounting the steeple of the church still signifies 
that this is a royal parish.! Buckingham Palace is within its confines, 
and the baptismal register contains the names of the royal children 
born in the parish. George I. was in fact a churchwarden, the only 
instance, I believe, of such a position having been filled by a King 
of England. There is a curious woodcut of the old church, the 
original building with its subsequent enlargements, in Allen’s 
“ History of London.”? It was taken down in 1721. The new 
church was consecrated on October 20, 1726. On the laying of 
the first stone, the king gave a hundred guineas to be distributed 
among the workmen, and some time after £1,500 to purchase an 
organ. The whole expense of building and decorating the church 
amounted to £36,891 10s. 4d. In the tympanum of the pediment 
over the portico is a bas-relief of the royal arms, beneath which is 
a Latin inscription relating to the foundation of the church: “ D. 
sacram Aidem S. Martini Parochiani extrui fec. A.D. MDCCXXVI.” 
The capital of St. Martin’s has its abacus ornamented, and the 
centre volutes, or horns, are entwined similar to those of the temple 
of Jupiter Stator, at Rome. The base, as to the contour of the 
mouldings, is the same with that in Palladio’s book of architecture. 

1 The fact of the old Palace of Whitehall and St. James’s Palace having 
stood within its confines at the time that St. Martin’s was ordained a separate 


parish will readily account for its position in this respect. 
2 Ed. 1828, vol. iv. p. 241. 
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A few years after the completion of the present edifice, the 
interior was the scene of a singular exhibition of violence. On 
September 10, 1729, during evening prayers, a gentleman abruptly 
entered, and fired two pistols at the clergyman who was reading the 
service : one of the bullets grazed the surplice, but the other entered 
the body of Mr. Williams, farrier, of Bedfordbury, who was sitting in 
a pew near the officiating clergyman. At this, the congregation fled 
from the church in the utmost alarm, all but a sturdy carman, who 
proceeded to secure the offender. This he effected after a severe 
encounter and many bruises on the head. It was subsequently 
found that the aggressor was one Roger Campaznol by name, son of 
the governor of Brest in France, and that having been cheated by 
his landlord, a Huguenot, resident near Seven Dials, of 138/, his 
mind became deranged, so that he had not sufficient discrimination 
to distinguish the victim of his revenge. After his commitment to 
Newgate he endeavoured to hang himself with his garters in the 
chapel ; but, being prevented, he fastened himself into his cell, and 
when the door was forced open he was found eating part of a bottle 
pounded into fragments, with bread.! The steeple also lent itself to 
a daring exhibition soon after the completion of the church. An 
Italian named Volante (the “flyer” presumably) descended head 


' foremost by a rope from the top, over the houses in St. Martin’s 


Lane, to the farthest side of the Mews (a distance of about 300 
yards) in half a minute. The crowd of gazers, we are told, was 
immense ; and the young princesses, with several of the nobility, 
were in the Mews.” The bells of St. Martin’s are the first to 
announce a naval victory. The bell-ringers still enjoy an annual 
sum of money which was left by Nell Gwynn, whose remains lie in 
a nameless grave in one of what are known as the “ Vicar’s vaults ” 
from the circumstance of their being situated beneath the chancel. 
Archbishop Tenison, who attended Nell Gwynn’s deathbed, 
preached a sermon extolling her virtues—so, at least, an enemy of 
his told Mary II. Queen Mary replied with dignity—* Yes, so I 
have heard. It is a sign that the unfortunate woman died penitent ; 
for, if I can read a man’s heart, the doctor would never have been 
induced to speak well of her had she not made a pious and Christian 
end.” While wandering among “the memorials and the things of 
time that do renown this city,” it is pleasant to observe the care 
which the noble French family of Mayerne have bestowed upon the 
restoration of the monument to their famous ancestor, Sir Theodore 
Mayerne, which adorns the crypt. The eminent physician’s proper 


1 Allen’s London, 1828, vol. iv. p. 246. 2 Malcolm’s Anecdotes. 
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title was Theodore de Mayerne-Turquet, Baron d’Aubonne. The 
use of the whipping-post preserved here succeeded the custom of 
whipping at the cart-tail as a form of punishment. So late as 1730, 
one Mary Williams was “whipped at a cart’s tail thrice round Covent 
Garden Market, pursuant to her sentence at Hicks’s Hall, for stealing 
oranges out of Mrs. Vernon’s greenhouse at Twickenham.”! As to 
the punishment of the whipping-post, the culprit was tied round the 
waist by means of a rope which passed through a large hole in the 
centre, while his hands were fastened to the clasps above. In the 
case of a stout man his arms only were secured to these clasps. A 
curious relief of the sentence being carried out is carved in the wood 
above where the rings were. The post is about 190 years old—only 
twelve years older than the existence of this Magazine itself—and 
fell into disuse about the year 1786, one year after the invention of 
the French guillotine. 

The writer once secured, at considerable trouble, two fine elm 
water-pipes, excavated from the bed of the Wall Brook in Copthall 
Avenue, City. When in quest of them some months afterwards, it 
was found that they had served admirably as firewood! A similar 
fate befell the parish stocks formerly preserved in St. Martin’s crypt, 
which were chopped up for firewood by a former sexton, about, so 
I was told by the present sexton, ten or twelve years ago. 

There is also a tablet in the crypt to another great name in the 
annals of medicine, that of Dr. John Hunter, the founder of the 
College of Surgeons, in Lincoln’s Inn Fields. 

There are in England about 160 churches dedicated in the name 
of St. Martin, one of the most illustrious saints of the Middle Ages. 
The incident in his life depicted in the stone relief over the new St. 
Martin’s Vestry, and also on the quaint door-knobs of the church’s 
interior,? happened outside the walls of Amiens, where the legion 
was quartered in the year 332. The winter was one of such exceed- 
ing severity that men died in the streets from excessive cold, and it 
happened one day that St. Martin, on going out of the gate of the 
city, was met by a poor naked beggar, shivering with cold. The 
saint’s compassion being aroused, and having nothing but his cloak 
and his arms, he with his sword divided his cloak in twain, and 
gave one half of it to the beggar, covering himself as well as he 
might with the other half. In the famous picture by Vandyck at 
Windsor of this incident, the historical treatment has been adopted 


1 Th: Daily Advertiser, March 3, 1730. 
? There is also, or used to be, in a south window, a portrait of St. Martin in 


the act of dividing his mantle. 
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as regards style and conception. It is said that Vandyck has here 
represented himself mounted on the white charger which Rubens 
had presented to him. 

For the view of St. Martin’s Church looking from Pall Mall East, 
past the National Gallery, we are indebted especially to two eminent 
architects. The want of this opening, to be effected by the pulling 
down of the western side of St. Martin’s Lane from Heming’s Row 
to Northumberland House, and by the laying out-as a street of Pall 
Mall East, was complained of in 1735 by the eminent architectural 
critic, James Ralph, to whom is due the credit of first suggesting the 
improvement which, to those who knew what the old state of things 
was, must have formed an architectural view of great beauty. The 
portico Ralph describes as being “at once elegant and august,” and 
what was lost to the public view before these improvements were 
achieved may be seen by referring to some old engravings of the 
time, which exhibit the church entirely obscured to the view from 
the west by miserable-looking lath-and-plaster hovels immediately 
opposite, for the removal of which James Elmes also exercised his 
influence, although, as has been pointed out, it was to Ralph that 
the credit of the suggestion is due.! 

Among the eminent artists buried in St. Martin’s are Dobson, 
“the English Vandyck,” whom Charles I. called the English 
Tintoret ; Louis Laguerre, the assistant and imitator of Verrio, who 
painted the Labours of Hercules in chiaroscuro at Hampton Court, 
but much of whose work was damned by Pope’s unpropitious line, 
“ Where sprawl the saints of Verrio and Laguerre” ; Paul Vansomer, 
who in Walpole’s estimation trod, as regards merit, on the heels 
of Vandyck ; Nicholas Laniere, patronised by Charles I., who was 
also a musician, drew for the King a picture of Mary, Christ, and 
Joseph, and his own portrait done by himself with a palette and 
pencils in hand, and musical notes on a scrap of paper, afterwards 
placed in the Music School at Oxford ; Nicholas Hilliard, the portrait 
painter ; and Nicholas Stone, the statuary. 

The walls of the spacious vestry-room are adorned with half- 
length portraits of former vicars, from the year 1670. Almost all of 
these attained high distinction in the Church.? 


SUFFOLK STREET. 


Suffolk Street is recorded in the rate-books of St. Martin’s as 
dating from about 1664. Both Suffolk Street and Suffolk Place 
' Critical Review of Publick Buildings in London, etc., 1734, p. 31. 


2 A list of the vicars of St. Martin’s will be found in Malcolm’s Zondinium 
Redivivum. 
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were so named from Suffolk House having stood on their site, a 
mansion which was the residence, in the days of James I., of 
Thomas, first Earl of Suffolk, and his beautiful and unprincipled 
countess, whose names so frequently occur in the profligate 
annals of that reign. In old Suffolk Street lived the charming 
actress, Mary Davis, who is said to have captivated the heart 
of Charles II. by singing, in the character of Celania in “The 
Mad Shepherdess,” the song, “My lodging is on the cold 
ground.”! Pepys alludes to her thus: “The King, it seems, hath 
given her a ring of £700, which she shows to every body, and owns 
that the King did give it her ; and he hath furnished a house in 
Suffolke Street most richly for her, which is a most infinite shame.” ? 
Again : “In Suffolk Street lives Moll Davies ; and we did see her 
coach come for her to her door, a mighty pretty fine coach.”* A 
rift in the lute of the King’s pleasures occurred, however, in 1670, when 
the opponents of the Government proposed in Parliament to levy a 
tax on playhouses. In the course of the debate Sir John Coventry, 
commenting on the King’s licentiousness, asked ‘‘ Whether did the 
King’s pleasure lie among the men or the women that acted?” 
The allusion was obviously intended to apply to Nell Gwynn and 
Moll Davis. The King’s friends expressed great indignation, and 
prepared to avenge the insult. On December 21, while on his way 
home to his house in Suffolk Street, Coventry was taken out of his 
carriage by a band of ruffians, headed by Sir T. Sandys, and his 
nose slit to the bone. This deed caused the greatest excitement in 
the House of Commons, and in consequence “ Coventry’s Act” was 
passed in 1671 (22 and 23 Car. II. c. 1), declaring nose-slitting or 
other mutilation of the person to be felony without benefit of clergy. 
Coventry’s assailants were never captured. 

In 1678 Stanley, the author of the “ Lives of the Philosophers,” 
died in old Suffolk Street, and was buried in St. Martin’s Church. 
The street became notorious on account of a riot which took place 
here, generally, but erroneously, supposed to have been in connection 
with a meeting of the “Calves Head Club” at the Golden Eagle. 
The Calves Head Club, however, had nothing whatever to do with 
it. Sundry noblemen and gentlemen, finding time hang heavily on 
their hands during a relaxing of their parliamentary duties, dined 
here rather in the direction of “too well” than of “wisely.” 
Malcolm’s account is evidently derived from the hunger-spurred 
narratives of “the garretteers in Grub Street,” and is quite an 

1 Jesse’s Memorials of London, Nimmo, 1901, 2nd series, p. 25 

? Diary, January 14, 1667-8. 8 Ibid, February 15, 1668-9. 
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erroneous one.! Perhaps it will be as well to give the exact words 
of one, Lord Middlesex, who was present, as they occur in Spence’s 
“ Anecdotes.” ‘... The mixture of the company,” he says, ‘‘ has 
convinced most reasonable people by this time that it was not a 
designed or premeditated affair. We met then, as I told you before, 
by chance upon this day (Jan. 30, 1734, anniversary of King Charles’s 
execution), and after dinner, having drunk very plentifully, especially 
some of the company, some of us going to the window unluckily 
saw a little nasty fire made by some boys in the street, of straw, 
I think it was, and immediately cried out ‘D——n it, why shouldn’t 
we have a fire as well as anybody else?’ Up comes the drawer. 
‘D-——n you, you rascal, get us a bonfire!’ Upon which the 
imprudent puppy runs down, and without making any difficulty 
(which he might have done by a thousand excuses, and which, 
if he had, in all probability some of us would have come more 
to our senses) sends for the faggots, and in an instant, behold! 
a large bonfire blazing before the door. Upon which some of us, 
wiser, or rather soberer than the rest, bethink themselves then for 
the first time what day it was, and fearing the consequences a bon- 
fire on that day might have, proposed drinking loyal and popular 
healths to the mob (out of the window), which by this time was 
very great, in order to convince them that we did not intend it as a 
ridicule upon that day. The healths that were drunk out of the 
window were these, and only these, ‘The King, Queen, and Royal 
Family,’ ‘The Protestant Succession,’ ‘ Liberty and Property,’ 
‘The present Administration.’ Upon which the first stone was 
flung, and then began our siege, which, for the time it lasted, was 
at least as furious as that of Phillipsburgh.? It was more than an 
hour before we got any assistance; the more sober part of us, 
during this time, had a fine time of it: fighting to prevent fighting, 
in danger of being knocked on the head by the stones that came 
in at the windows, in danger of being run through by our mad 
friends, who, sword in hand, swore they would go out, though they 
first made their way through our bodies. At length the justice, 
attended by a strong body of guards, came and dispersed the 
populace. The person who first stirred up the mob is known : he 


1 Malcolm’s AZanners and Customs of London in the Eighteenth Century, 1810, 
vol. ii. pp. 47-8. At the house where this is said to have taken place was hung 
out the sign of the ‘*Golden Eagle.” Creed, in his Collection of Tavern-Signs 
(vol. vi.), says there are two prints extant of this club. 

2 Philipsburg on the Rhine, taken by the French in 1734, when the Duke 
of Berwick was killed at the siege. 
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first gave them money, and then harangued them in a most violent 
manner. I don’t know if he did not fling the first stone himself. 
He is an Irishman, and a priest belonging to the Venetian Envoy. 
This is the whole story from which so many calves’ heads, bloody 
napkins, and the Lord knows what, have been made. It has been 
the talk of the town and the country, and small beer and bread and 
cheese to my friends the garretteers in Grub Street for these few 
days past... .”! Whatever feelings the proceedings aroused, the 
particular company there assembled on this occasion appear from 
all accounts to have had no connection with the nebulous Calves’ 
Head Club further than that the political opinions of individuals 
present might accidentally have been of a strong Whig tendency. 
But it seems to have been quite distant from their unpremeditated 
design to drink : 

“To the pious memory of Oliver Cromwell.” 

‘“‘ Damnation to the race of the Stuarts.” 

“To the glorious year 1648.” 

“To the Man in the Mask,” &c., &c. 
Or if it was their intention thus to arouse the Stuart sympathies of 
the mob, the latter seem to have been actuated in return by the 
sentiment expressed in a Calves’ Head Club burlesque drawing by 
Heemskirk : 

‘© New Regicides, bad as the old, dare call 
The Martyr’s blood on their own heads to fall ; 


And black as those who Frocks or Vizors wore, 
These Sons of Hell thus trample on his Gore.” 


The authors of “Old and New London” are probably in error 
when they suggest the ‘Cock ” tavern in Suffolk Street as the scene 
of this escapade. Malcolm says it was the “ Golden Eagle.” At the 
“ Cock,” in Suffolk Street, the Councillors of the Board of Trade 
dined together ;? and Pepys relates how he “did walk to the Cock 
at the end of Suffolke Street, where I never was, a great ordinary 
mightily cried up, and there bespoke a pullet, and while dressing he 
and I walked into St. James’s Park, and thence back and dined very 
handsome, with a good soup and pullet, for 4s. 6d. the whole.” 3 

1 Spence’s Anecdotes, 1858, 2nd ed. pp. 300-305, where in another Letter 
(No. VI.), from Mr. A. Smyth to Mr. Spence, the writer states that there was 
no calf’s head exposed at the window, and afterwards thrown into the fire, no 
napkin dipped in claret to represent blood, nor nothing that could give any 
colour to such reports. Among the healths drunk, that to the ‘* present Admini- 
stration,” which did not happen to be very popular, ‘‘ was the only cause of the 
riot.” 

2 Evelyn’s Diary, December 23, 1671. 3 Toid. 
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“ At the MILITARY PROMOTION OFFICE, in Suffolk Street, Charing 
Cross, were to be sold “‘a Company in a young Regiment on 
distant service ; and one with five months’ rank and half-pay. A 
Lieutenancy in a ‘young Regiment on service; Cornetcy of Horse, 
and one in old Cavalry, both with uncommon advantages ; several 
Ensigncies in old Regiments; a 2d Lieutenancy of Fuzileers in a 
young Regiment returning from service (this commission takes 
rank of all Cornets and Ensigns); an Adjutancy of Dragoons on 
the British and one on the Irish Establishment; one of Infantry, 
and one in a Regiment of Militia. Wanted to purchase, a Lieutenant- 
colonelcy, a Majority, and an old Chaplaincy. Exchanges wanted 
from half to full pay, for all ranks. A Captain in a young Regiment, 
not likely to be soon disbanded, wishes to exchange into the Guards. 

‘Several Commissions to be sold and exchanged, with great 
advantages. Letters post paid will be punctually attended to. 

J. Burne.” ! 


Adam Smith lodged in Suffolk Street during one of his sojourns 
in London. No. 23 was the residence of Richard Cobden, and 
here he died. A memorial tablet to this effect was erected outside 
on August 15, 1905. James Barry, R.A., dwelt at No. 29 between 
the years 1773 and 1776. Lord Winchilsea was living at No. 7 
when challenged in 1829 by the Duke of Wellington. Neither the 
exact spot nor the number of the house is known in which Swift’s 
Vanessa sat at the receipt of praises from wits and of visits from 
people of quality. Vanessa was the daughter of a Dutch merchant, 
and inherited a fortune. The following passage from the Dean’s 
poem of Cadenus and Vanessa presents some traits of manners in 
those times : 

‘« A party next of glittering dames, 
From round the purlieus of St. James, 
Come early out of pure good will 
To see the girl in deshabille. 

Their clamour lighting from their chairs 
Grew louder all the way upstairs ; 

At entrance loudest, where they found 
The room with volumes littered round. 
Vanessa held Montaigne and read, 
Whilst Mrs. Susan combed her head. 
They called for tea and chocolate, 

And fell into their usual chat, 
Discoursing with important face 

On ribbons, furs, and gloves and lace ; 





1 Morning Herald and Daily Advertiser, December 15, 1783. 
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Dear Madam, let me see your head ; 
Don’t you intend .to put on red ? 

A petticoat without a hoop ! 

Sure you are not ashamed to stoop.” ! 

On the east side of Suffolk Street is the Gallery of the Society of 
British Artists, designed by the eminent architect James Elmes, and 
built under the superintendence of John Nash. It consisted of an 
entrance under a tetrastyle portico of the Roman Doric order, 
designed by John Nash, which led to a wide staircase. This 
opened to a square vestibule that led to a suite of five spacious 
exhibition rooms or galleries, all of which were on the same floor, 
communicating with each other, and lighted by large lanterns in 
the ceiling, which, being inclined from the perpendicular, diffused 
an even light over the whole surface of the walls. The angles of all 
the galleries were taken off octagonally, to prevent dark corners.” 

It was in the year 1823 that a number of artists formed them- 
selves into a Society of British Artists, principally for the purpose 
of exhibiting their works more advantageously than by the means 
afforded at the Royal Academy. About the year 1852 Queen 
Victoria conferred a charter on the society. 

A Mr. Chenevix was a famous toy-dealer of the middle of 
the eighteenth century, whose widow’s name constantly occurs as 
carrying on the business in other parts of London at a later date. 
Chenevix’s shop was “against Suffolk Street, near Charing Cross,” 
whence he advertises the loss of a “Coat of Arms Seal, engraved on 
a Chrystal, and set transparent in Gold, the Arms, Argent, a Lyon 
rampant, and a Border engrail’d, Sable, with a Crescent.” A guinea 
and a half reward, and “no questions ask’d.”* At this celebrated 
toy-shop tickets for most of the West-End “shows ” and exhibitions 
were sold. 

Three years after the death of the great Sir Isaac Newton, his 
“Head” served as the sign at “the Corner of Suffolk Street” of 
J. Pote, who published “THe FoREIGNER’s GUIDE ; or, A Necessary 
and Instructive Companion, both for the Foreigner and Native, 
in their Tower thro’ the Cities of London and Westminster,” at 
Sir Isaac Newton’s Head.‘ 

Among the eminent inhabitants of Suffolk Street were Sir Philip 
Howard from 1665 to 1672, and the Earl of Suffolk from 1666; Mr. 

1 Leigh Hunt’s Saunter through the West End, 1861, pp. 217-8. 

2 Elmes’s Zopographical Dictionary. 

8 Daily Advertiser, April 13, 1742. 

* The Craftsman, February 20, 1729, which contains a further description of 
the Guide. 
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Secretary Coventry (Charles II.), after whom (and not because of 
Lord Keeper Coventry’s residence being situated there) Coventry 
Street, Haymarket, was so named ; Sir Edward Spragg, one of the 
admirals of the Dutch war under Charles II.; Dean Swift, five 
doors from Mrs. Vanhomrigh, the mother of Vanessa. The last 
and most unfortunate King of Poland, Stanislaus Augustus, lodged 
in 1754 in Suffolk Street, at the house of a Mr. Cropenhole.' 

The United University Club House, at No. 1 Suffolk Street, for 
members of the Universities of Oxford and Cambridge, was built by 
the architect of the National Gallery, William Wilkins, R.A., and 
J. P. Gandy, and opened February 13, 1826. The entrance fee was 
then twenty-five guineas; the annual subscription, six guineas. It 
is now forty-two guineas, with an annual subscription of eight guineas. 

The small-pox scourge must have been terribly rife in the seven- 
teenth and eighteenth centuries. Evidence of this is repeatedly 
occurring in the newspaper advertisements of the time, when 
allusions to its ravages, as in the following, are painfully common : 

“On the 12th of this instant April, one Abraham Councel took 
away a Sum of Money from his Master the Marquis de Rochegude : 
The said Abraham Councel is middle-sized, aged about 25, marked 
with the Small-Pox, and has all black Stumps of Teeth; he wears 
a light Wig, and speaks both English and French very well. Who- 
ever secures him, and gives notice to Mrs. Benoit, in Suffolk-street 
near Charing-cross, London, shall have 3 Pounds Reward, and 
Charges.” ? 

One case of small-pox like the above might be multiplied by the 
score. The disease was incredibly frequent. Time after time and 
time again one encounters mention of such facial disfigurement. 

Little Suffolk Street, which in 1831 was seven houses on the 
right going up the Haymarket from Cockspur Street, is perhaps 
identical with what is now Suffolk Place. In Little Suffolk Street 
was the “Goat,” mentioned as a well-known tavern in the newspapers 
of the Civil War period,* and between James Street (which is still the 
third turning on the left in the Haymarket from Coventry Street) and 
Little Suffolk Street was the King’s Head inn. 


CocKsPUR STREET. 


The earlier history of this interesting byway of western London 
has already been alluded to, and an origin has been imputed to it, 


? Malcolm, 2 London Gazette, April 17-20, 1699. 
* Lilustrations of the Life and Neighbourhood of the New Post Office, pp. 65-6. 
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closely associated with the sale of cock-spurs in connection with the 
cockpits royal of Whitehall and St. James’s. The latter pit was 
taken down in 1816, but had been deserted long before in favour of 
that behind Gray’s Inn.!_ The St. James’s cockpit, however, which 
stood at some steps leading from Birdcage Walk into Dartmouth 
Street, near the top of Queen Street, Westminster, was still in vogue 
so late as 1780, for in that year was published, price 1s. 6d. : 

“ Directions for Breeding Game Cocks. With the method of 
treating them from the time they are hatched, until fit to fight... . 
Articles fora Cock Match. Key toa Match Bill. Rules and Orders 
in Cocking, as abided by at the Cock-pit Royal, Westminster, &c.” * 
And even fourteen years later, in 1794, a match is advertised as 
follows : 

“ At the Cockpit-Royal, the South Side of St. James’s Park, on 
Monday next, and all the Week, will be fought the Gentlemen’s 
annual Trial Subscription Cock-Match. To begin fighting at Six 
o’Clock. Walter and Fisher, Feeders. By Order of the Gentlemen, 
Dinner on Table at Four o’Clock on Monday, Wednesday and 
Saturday.” ® The silver spurs used on these occasions‘ were, no 
doubt, at that time purchased in Cockspur Street or its immediate 
neighbourhood, where they are still to be had, as anyone who may 
take the trouble to inquire will find. 

The Courts of Requests, also known as the Courts of Conscience, 
for the recovery of small debts, were superseded in 1846-7, so far as 
the extra-mural jurisdiction of the city was concerned, by the County 
Courts, of which there are now over 500. One of these courts was 
in Cockspur Street : others were in Osborn Street, Whitechapel ; 
in Castle Street, Leicester Square; in Vine Street, Piccadilly ; in 
Kingsgate Street, Holborn; near the Guildhall; and on St. 
Margaret’s Hill, Southwark. 


“ To be sold by Auction, 
By Mr. PINCHBECK, senior, 


This Day and To-morrow, at the British Coffee-House, adjoining 
to his Shop in the Court of Requests, 


The entire Collection of original Pictures of the late Capt. John 
Mitchell, Commander of the Yacht belonging to his Grace the Duke 


1 See A New Guide to London, 1726, 2nd ed., p. 8, quoted by Cunningham. 
In this case, however, it must have reverted later to its former use, as will be 
seen by the announcements which follow. 

2 The Morning Chronicle and London Advertiser, March 3, 1780. 

3 The Daily Advertiser, January 4, 1794. 4 Jbid., May 20-25, 1742. 
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of Bedford, a Gentleman well known and esteem’d by the Con- 
noisseurs in Painting ; among which are several very capital Pictures 
by the best eaie ey of Backhuzen [sic], a &c. 


N. B. At oe aiuto Desire of alii N ated ae eitlhiai 
the curious Chamber-Organ and Cabinet in Mr. Pinchbeck’s Shop, 
made by Old Smith, and which likewise plays ten pieces of Musick 
of itself, will be put up To-morrow, exactly at Two o’Clock. 

Catalogues are deliver’d gratis at the Place of Sale, and at Mr. 
Pinchbeck’s Shops in Fleet-Street and the Court of Requests. 

Note, Thursday next being Ascension-Day, when the Courts will 
not sit, and it is apprehended the Houses may not, is the Reason 
for beginning this Sale a Day sooner than was before advertised.” ! 

The fact of there having been two Christopher Pinchbecks and 
two Pinchbecks, senior, besides John and Edward Pinchbeck, has 
given rise to some confusion. The truth seems to be that while old 
Christopher Pinchbeck, the vepuéed inventor of the metal to which 
he gave his name, was alive, his son was known as Christopher 
Pinchbeck, junior ; and that, when the old man died, his eldest son 
Christopher, while in Cockspur Street, described himself as Mr. 
Pinchbeck, senior. The authors of “Old and New London” are 
evidently incorrect in stating that the e/der Pinchbeck died in 1783. 
He died in 1732, as advertisements of that period testify ; in one of 
which his son Edward describes himself as his father’s sole executor.” 
Christopher the second, who died in 1783, and not Edward, was the 
eldest son. Even the lives of the Pinchbecks in the “ Dictionary of 
National Biography” have made Christopher the second son. But 
that this was not the case appears from the following in the “ London 
Evening Post” for October 6, 1733: 

“N.B. It having been insinuated in an Advertisement in the 
publick Papers, that Christopher Piachbeck, eddest Son of the late 
Mr. Christopher Pinchbeck, was the only Son brought up to his 
Father’s Business, and that his Father’s Workmen were ready to 
attest that e only assisted him in making the curious Metal above- 
mentioned ; this is to satisfy the Publick, that those Insinuations 
are entirely false, as will plainly appear by the following Particulars : 

“ First, Mr. Edward Pinchbeck has been brought up to his Father’s 
Business ever since he was ten Years of Age, dy whose Means the 
Discovery of the aforesaid Metal was first made, tho afterwards 
improv'd and brought to Perfection by his Father ; and to the said 

' The Daily Advertiser, May 20-25, 1742. 
? See the London Evening Post, December 12, 1732. 
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Edward Pinchbeck alone his Father on his Death-Bed communicated 
the Secret, with his Improvements of it. 

‘*Secondly, Mr. Edward Pinchbeck appeals to ocular demonstra- 
tion for the Truth of this Assertion, and doubts not but all those 
Noblemen and Gentlemen who have done him the Honour to deal 
with him, will testify that the Composition of his curious Metal is 
the same with his late Father’s, and answers the Purpose in every 
Particular. 

“Thirdly, To shew that Mr. Edward Pinchbeck’s is the only 
true and valuable Metal, he promises, that whoever shall hencefor- 
wards purchase any of it, he will allow them 2s. 6d. per Ounce for 
it, after they have used it as long as they think proper.” ! 

From the foregoing one gathers two remarkable facts, inserted 
as the advertisement obviously is by Edward Pinchbeck himself. 
These are that Christopher and not Edward was the eldest son ; 
but that it was Edward by whom the discovery of the beautiful alloy 
was first made ; and, further, that the first Christopher Pinchbeck’s 
apparent favouritism of his second son in confiding to him the 
whole secret process was entirely owing, probably, to Edward having 
discovered the first principles applicable to the manufacture of the 
alloy. 

Christopher 77s died somewhere between 1783 and 1788, at his 
residence in €ockspur Street. 


** By Mr. CurRIsTIE, 
On the Premises THIS DAY, 


ALL the remaining Stock in TRADE, models, pieces of machinery, 
particularly Winstanley’s Perpetual Motion, improved ; pictures, 
china, books, glass-cases, nests of drawers, tools, &c., &c., of the 
late 

Mr. CHRISTOPHER PINCHBECK, deceased, 


At his late Dwelling house, Cockspur Street, Charing Cross. 

The whole to be sold without reserve, the present Possessor 
removing to Bond-Street, and the Premises must be cleared 
immediately. 

To be viewed till the sale, which will begin at twelve o’clock. 
Catalogues may be had on the premises ; the Rainbow Coffee-house, 
Cornhill ; and in Pall Mall.” ? 


Three doors from Pinchbeck’s in Cockspur Street dwelt the 


1 See the London Evening Post, October 6, 1733. 
2 The Gazetteer and New Daily Advertiser, February 26, 1788. 
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celebrated conjurer, Breslaw, whose commodious house faced the 
lower end of the Haymarket. The old Cockspur Street rooms 
certainly were “commodious,” for Breslaw describes the particular 
room in which he performed as “ prepared with pit and boxes in 
the most elegant manner,” and illuminated with wax candles. The 
charge for admission was five shillings and half-a-crown, and the 
programme comprised “new amazing performances with pocket- 
pieces, rings, sleeve-buttons, purses, snuff-boxes, swords, cards, hours, 
dice, letters, thoughts, numbers, watches, particularly with a leg 
of mutton.” 

Being at Canterbury on one occasion with his troupe, Breslaw 
met with such ill-success that they were almost starved. He repaired 
to the churchwardens, and promised to give the profits of a night’s 
conjuration to the poor if the parish would pay for hiring a room, 
&c. The charitable bait took, the benefit proved a bumper, and 
next morning the churchwardens waited upon the wizard to touch 
the receipts. “I havealready disposed of dem,” said Breslaw. ‘“ De 
profits were for de poor. I have kept my promise and given de 
money to my own people, who are de poorest in dis parish!” 
“Sir !” exclaimed the churchwardens, “this is a trick!” “I know 
it,” replied Hocus Pocus ; “I live by my tricks.” ! 

He met with defeat once, however, from an unexpected quarter. 
He was exhibiting a mimic swan, which floated on real water and 
followed his motions, when the bird suddenly became motionless. He 
approached it more closely, but the swan did not move. 

“There is a person in the company,” he said, “ who understands 
the principle upon which this trick is performed, and who is 
counteracting me. I appeal to the company whether this is fair ; 
and I beg the gentleman will desist.” ? 

The trick was performed by magnetism, and the counteracting 
agency was a magnet in the pocket of Sir Francis Blake Delaval. 
Cockspur Street was the scene of Breslaw’s triumphs for nine 
successive seasons. 

A wonderful piece of mechanism is exhibited over the Charing 
Cross wayfarer’s head, if he would only look upwards exactly at 
1 P.M. as he passes the famous clock and watch makers, Messrs. 
M. F. Dent & Co., at No. 34 Cockspur Street. This is their 
outside timeball ; and viewing the automaton at the specified time, 
the passer-by should handle his watch and compare his time with 
1 George Daniel’s Merrie England in the Olden Time, 1881, p. 321. 


* Thomas Frost’s Lives of the Conjurers, 1881, pp. 129 et seg., and Notes and 
Queries, 9th Series, viii. 228-9. 
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that of the timeball, for that timeball represents the opinion on the 
matter of the Royal Greenwich Observatory, and is discharged 
downwards exactly at 1 P.M. every day by an electric current from 
the Observatory, where, at the same time, captains of vessels about 
to leave the river at Greenwich are afforded an opportunity to rate 
their chronometers by means of a similar contrivance. Messrs. 
Dent’s timeball is 5 feet 4 inches in diameter, and 16 feet 9 inches 
in circumference. There is a smaller timeball in their shop which 
is discharged from Greenwich hourly, so that Greenwich mean time 
may be obtained at any hour.! 

The timeball signal upon the roof of the Electric Telegraph 
Office No. 448 Strand, at the corner of Adelaide Street, was con- 
sidered an even more noteworthy sight for visitors to London than 
the Fleet Street clock-figures before they were removed by the 
Marquis of Hertford to his villa in the Regent’s Park. 

The signal consisted of a zinc ball six feet in diameter, supported 
by a rod, which passed down the centre of a column, and carried at 
the base a piston, which in its descent plunged into a cast-iron air- 
cylinder ; the escape of the air being regulated so as at pleasure to 
check the momentum of the ball, and prevent concussion. The 
raising of the ball half-mast high took place daily at ten minutes to 
one o’clock ; at five minutes to one it was raised to the full height ; 
and at one precisely, and simultaneously with the fall of the timeball 
at Greenwich Observatory (by which, as it has been remarked, 
navigators correct their chronometers), it was liberated by the 
galvanic current sent from the Observatory, through a wire laid for 
that purpose. The same galvanic current which liberated the ball 
in the Strand moved a needle upon the transit-clock of the 
Observatory, the time occupied by the transition being about 
shoth part of a second; and by the unloosing of the machinery 
which supported the ball, less than one-fifth part of a second. The 
true moment of one o’clock was therefore indicated by the first 
appearance of the line of light between the dark cross over the ball 
and the body of the ball itself. There was a similar timeball on the 
roof of a clock-maker’s in Cornhill. 

In the Museum of the College of Surgeons, in Lincoln’s Inn 
Fields, is preserved the skeleton of the Irish giant O’Byrne, who, in 
the flesh, was 8 feet 4 inches in height, but as an osteological 


' The Greenwich timeball is raised half-mast high at five minutes before 
I P.M., at 2 minutes before I it is raised to the top, and it falls at 1 precisely. 
By this, time is also, at stated hours, sent by electricity to public offices, postal, 
telegraph, railway, and various other stations. 
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curiosity measures only 8 feet. Four inches certainly seems a “tall” 
margin for the measurement in addition to his skeleton, from scalp 
to cushioned heel; but possibly he had a luxuriant head of hair. 
The following obituary notice of him occurs in the “ Annual 
Register ” : 

“In Cockspur Street, Charing Cross, aged only twenty-two, Mr. 
Charles Byrne, the famous Irish giant, whose death is said to have 
been precipitated by excessive drinking, to which he was always 
addicted, but more particularly since his loss of almost all his 
property, which he had simply invested in a single bank-note of 


£700. 


“Neither his father, mother, brother, nor any other person of his 
family was of an extraordinary size.” ! 

In what was formerly No. 58 Cockspur Street lived Mr. William 
Holland, the eminent publisher of caricatures, and a patron of 
Woodward, Rowlandson, Newton, Buck, and other artists. He was 
himself a man of genius, and wrote many popular songs, as well as 
a volume of poetry, besides being the author of the pointed and 
epigrammatic words which accompanied most of his caricatures. In 
1793 he was imprisoned six months for selling a copy of Paine’s 
“Letter to the Addressers.” He died in 1815, a few minutes after 
coming out of the warm bath at the Hummums in Covent Garden.? 

Smollett was in the habit of frequenting “a small tavern in the 
corner of Cockspur Street, called the Golden Ball,” where he had 
a frugal supper and a little punch, as the finances of none of the 
company were in very good order. Dr. Carlyle was there with him 
when the news of the Battle of Culloden arrived, and relates the 
stratagems that they resorted to on leaving, lest they should be 
detected by the mob as Scotchmen, and roughly handled.* 

The first station of the Phoenix Fire Office was in Cockspur 
Street. There are perspective views of it extant. The Company 
was established by the sugar-bakers of the metropolis in 1782 for 
insuring property at home and abroad from fire. It was probably 
so named because phenix is the Greek name of the date from the 
juice of which sugar was prepared. There is a water-colour drawing 
of the original fire office in Cockspur Street in the Crace Collection 
of Prints and Drawings relating to London (portfolio xi. 129), and 


1 Vol. xxvi. (June 1783), p. 209. 
2 A newspaper excerpt without date. 
* Autobiography of Dr. Alexander Carlyle, and The Collector, by Dr. Doran, 
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in an illustration in “Old and New London” flames and smoke 
appear in the distance, a cry of “ Fire!” is being raised, and passers- 
by are making a lane and stopping the traffic for the better passage 
of the engine as it issues from the portals of the fire station : 
‘¢ The engines thundered through the street, 
Fire-hook, pipe, bucket, all complete ; 
And torches glared, and clattering feet 
Along the pavement flew. 
The Hand-in-Hand the race begun, 
Then came the Phoenix and the Sun, 
The Exchange, where old insurers run, 
The Eagle, where the new.” 


A curious, and I think a unique, trade-sign occurs in Cockspur 
Street—that of the “‘ King of Clubs,” in 1742, apparently the sign of 
a cardmaker. 

“To be Sold by Hanp, 


This Day and To-morrow only, 


THE entire Household Goods of Mr. John Bennett, Card-Maker, 
at the King of Clubs in Cockspur-Street, facing Suffolk-Street, near 
Charing Cross; consisting of useful Furniture, China, Linnen, 
Leaden Cisterns, two Coppers, a Malt-Mill and Brewing Vessels, 
&c., likewise his Stock in Trade, as Presses, Copper-Plates, Stamps, 
and divers Utensils; also a large Quantity of Pasteboard and 
Cartridge-Paper, some hundred Pieces of divers sorts of printed 
Paper Hangings for Rooms, at Three Halfpence a Yard, and the 
other Goods for Dispatch, at Great Loss. The House to be lett.” ! 


Having omitted, in remarks about St. Martin’s Lane, to mention 
the old firm of Bayley & Co., one did so under the impression 
that they were still at No. 17 Cockspur Street. But they removed 
to No. 94 St. Martin’s Lane in 1896, where, no doubt, there is 
more scope for their wholesale trade. The antiquity of the business 
may be gauged by their having been established in Long Acre for 
some time before they went, in 1739, to Cockspur Street. The 
portrait of William Bayley, founder of the firm, was painted by 
Harlow, while the sign of the “ Old Civet Cat,” in oils, originally 
suspended over the door of the Long Acre shop, is attributed to 
Hogarth, an old crony of the founder, and a constant frequenter at 
No. 17 Cockspur Street. The curious may also see, in an old 
ledger, an account with the Prince Regent, afterwards George IV., 
who spent—though not necessarily all at Bayley’s—6oo/. a year on 


1 Daily Advertiser, February 4, 1742. 
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perfumery alone. Towards the end of the eighteenth century the firm 
was known by the style of Bayley & Lowe. Mr. J. W. Harrison, 
of St. Martin’s Lane, informs me that Dr. Golding, the founder of 
Charing Cross Hospital, married Miss Blew (? Lowe) of Bayley & 
Blew (? Bayley & Lowe). Messrs. Golding & Son were also 
perfumers in Cornhill, and at both places might be had the “ True 
Essential Salt of Lemons, for removing Ink Spots, Iron Moulds, 


Stains, &c. . . . without injury even to the very finest laces.” ! 
Bayley & Lowe, or rather William Bayley, also produced “ By the 
King’s Patent . . . a most excellent shining liquid blacking, much 


superior to anything known; it gives the finest black, and most 
beautiful gloss to the leather, yet never renders it stiff or hard, but, 
on the contrary, prevents it cracking and preserves it soft and pliable 
to the very last, whereby it is rendered more agreeable to the wearer, 
as well as much more durable ; and the shoes that are blacked 
with it will neither soil the fingers in putting on, nor the stockings 
in wearing,” etc., etc.” 

Between the Haymarket Theatre and Cockspur Street, and 
opposite to the Opera House, Broughton, the champion of 
England, as he called himself, in the reign of George II. kept a 
public-house, with the sign of his own head, minus wig, as in the 
character of a bruiser. Underneath the sign was the line from 
Virgil (An. v. 484) : 


‘¢ Hic victor czestus artemque repono.” 


Broughton’s first patron was the Duke of Cumberland, who took 
him on the Continent, and showed him the Grenadier Guards at 
Berlin, all of whom Broughton expressed himself ready to fight.’ 
The present outlet from Spring Gardens into Cockspur Street was 
made familiar in the drawings of Morland and Stothard ; and when 
the latter had finished his painting of the Death of Lord Robert 
Manners, son of the Marquis of Granby, who was killed on his ship 
the “ Resolution,” in an engagement with the French in 1782, it was 
exhibited in Cockspur Street. 

“Mr. Macklin begs leave to acquaint his Subscribers, and the 
Public in general, that the Picture of the Death of Lord Robert 
Manners, who so nobly fell, on board the “ Resolution,” on the r2th of 
April, 1782, in defence of his country, and painted by Mr. Stothard, 
being now finished, is exhibiting at Mr. Haynes’s, the corner 


1 Morning Herald and Daily Advertiser, December 15, 1783. 
2 Jbid. March 29, 1783. 
3 Wheatley’s Round About Piccadilly, 1870, p. 112. 
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of Cockspur Street, facing the end of Pall Mall. The Proprietor 
thinks it unnecessary to say anything in praise of the performance, 
as he flatters himself the Picture, when seen, will sufficiently recom- 
mend itself. Every subscriber will have a Ticket for one admittance 
gratis, by applying to the Proprietor at his Print Shop, No. 39, Fleet 
Street. Admittance to non-subscribers one shilling each. 

“The above Picture is engraving by Mr. J. K. Sherwin, the size of 
General Wolfe ; and as the Proprietor is to pay the greatest price 
for the engraving ever given in this country to any artist for such a 
sized Plate, he flatters himself he shall be able to produce to the 
public a most excellent Print.” 4 

In the open space between Cockspur Street and Pall Mall East 
is the equestrian statue of George III., by Matthew Cotes Wyatt. 
It is in bronze, and was erected in the year of the late Queen 
Victoria’s accession to the throne. It is admired chiefly as afford- 
ing a perfect likeness of the king. When it was cast in 1835 or 
1836, permission was obtained for its erection on this triangular spot 
of waste ground. But some of the tenants of the adjacent houses, 
finding that in their leases it was covenanted that the open space 
should not be occupied, raised objections which were held valid by 
the then Vice-Chancellor, but were set aside on appeal to the Lord 
Chancellor. 

Immediately behind the south-east corner of Cockspur Street, 
down the passage leading past Lord Fitzharris’s house on the left 
into the Park, was Cox’s Museum, afterwards Wigley’s Auction 
Rooms. Its site, with that of the French chapel, was later occupied 
by the offices of the old Metropolitan Board of Works, and now by 
those of the London County Council.? 

It was in the “Great Room” appertaining evidently to Wigley’s 
house that the Society of Artists of Great Britain held their famous 
exhibition, for which Hogarth illustrated a catalogue, with a con- 
pliment to the young-king and a caricature of rich connoisseurs. 
In 1766 was issued a “ Catalogue of Pictures, Sculptures, Designs in 
Architecture, Models, Drawings, Prints, &c., exhibited by the Society 
of Artists of Great Britain at the Great Room, Spring Gardens.” 
The Society had its origin in the meetings of certain artists, in 1753, 
at the Turk’s Head, Gerrard Street, Soho. 

The two “milkmaids,” Mrs. Kitchen and Miss Burry, who so 
picturesquely maintained, until February 1905, the time-honoured 

1 Morning Herald and Daily Advertiser, March 29, 1783. 


2 There is an exhaustive account of Cox’s and similar museums in Mr. G. L. 
Apperson’s Bygone London Life. 
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traditions of Milk Fair in St. James’s Park, immediately behind 
Cockspur Street, received, I believe, a hint from the matter-of-fact 
Office of Works that they must not look upon the spot occupied by 
their anything but’ pretty kiosk just within the Park railings, and 
immediately opposite the Horse Guards, in the light of freehold. 
They received due compensation for their inevitable loss, and the 
processional road has already overtaken the two gigantic elms, the 
railings that surrounded their “ pitch,” and the cows that pretended 
they were enjoying rural surroundings. However, we, the public, 
also have our compensation in George Morland’s picture, linking the 
days of the Stuarts with our own, and showing the milk-stall as it 
was probably soon after the owners’ squatting rights were ratified by 
Charles II.—some say by James I. For two and a half centuries, at 
all events, milk warm from the cow has been dispensed by the two 
old ladies’ ancestors on the same spot. Latterly the number of cows 
had been reduced in 1go1 from six to two. The spot, however, from 
which they have just been evicted was not the original one, and the 
late Queen Victoria in 1885 (as well as his present Majesty King 
Edward later) intervened on a similar occasion when there were 
more than two stall-keepers, and when the cows were more 
numerous. This pasturage for the cows extended further White- 
hall way, although they were tethered to posts, and towards evening 
the lowing herd wound slowly towards “the gate which leads from 
the Park to the corner of Whitehall.” ! 

Sir Richard Phillips, in his ‘ Morning’s Walk from London to 
Kew,” 1820, p. 5, says that “the privilege of keeping these cows and 
of selling their milk on this spot belongs to the gate-keepers of the 
Park ; and it must be acknowledged to be a great convenience to 
invalids and children.” 

Warwick Street, lying perdu behind Cockspur Street, would, if all 
were known, vouchsafe a long series of historic incidents. The rate- 
books of its parish of St. Martin show that it was built about the 
year 1681, having been named to commemorate Warwick House,? 
the suburban retreat of Sir Philip Warwick, member for Westminster, 
after the Restoration, and author of the interesting “ Memoirs of 
King Charles the First.”* Here dwelt the Dowager Duchess of 
Shrewsbury,‘ widow of the twelfth earl, whose father was killed in 

1 A Tour to London, 1772. They were probably, therefore, driven through 
New Street to the exit which was at the corner where Drummond’s Bank stands. 
See ‘* Old London Refreshment Places,” in the Leisure Hour, November 1885. 

2 Demolished when the offices of the Metropolitan Board of Works were built. 


* Concerning Sir Philip Warwick see also Marvell’s Le¢ters xiii. and xiv. 
4 The Stranger’s Guide to London, 1721. 
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the atrocious duel with the second Villiers, Duke of Buckingham, 
while the dreadful Countess of Shrewsbury held her paramour’s 
horse. Warwick House was at the west end of the street, and 
was inhabited for a time by the Princess Charlotte with a small 
household, the lamented Princess being thus near the residence 
of her father, the Prince of Wales, at Carlton House. From 
Warwick House, “wearied out by a series of acts all proceeding 
from the spirit of petty tyranny, and each more vexatious than 
another, though none of them very important in itself,” she made 
her escape in a hackney-coach, on July 16, 1814, to the house of 
her mother in Connaught Place.! On a fine evening in July, about 
the hour of seven, when the streets were deserted by all persons “ of 
condition,” she rushed out of her residence in Warwick House un- 
attended, hastily crossed Cockspur Street, flung herself into the first 
hackney-coach she could find, and drove to her mother’s house. 
The Princess of Wales having gone to pass the day at her Black- 
heath villa, a messenger was despatched for her, another for her law 
adviser, Mr. Brougham, and a third for Miss Mercer Elphinstone, 
the young princess’s bosom friend. He arrived before the Princess 
of Wales had returned, and Miss Mercer Elphinstone had alone 
obeyed the summons. Soon after the royal mother came, accom- 
panied by Lady Charlotte Lindsay, her lady-in-waiting. It was 
found that the Princess Charlotte’s fixed resolution was to leave 
her father’s house, and that which he had appointed for her 
residence, and to live thenceforth with her mother. But Mr. 
Brougham is understood to have felt himself under the painful 
necessity of explaining to her that by the law, as all the twelve 
judges but one had laid it down in George I.’s reign, and as it 
was now admitted to be settled, the King or the Regent had the 
absolute power to dispose of the persons of all the Royal Family 
while under age. . . . As soon as the flight of the young lady was 
ascertained, and the place of her retreat discovered, the Regent’s 
officers of state and other functionaries were despatched after her. 
The Lord Chancellor Eldon first arrived, but not in any particularly 


1 « All the London world was startled by hearing that the Princess Charlotte 
had left Warwick House unobserved, and gone off in a hackney-coach to the 
Princess of Wales in Connaught Place. The cause of this sudden and unaccount- 
able proceeding has never transpired to the world at large. That it was perfectly 
unexpected and unwished for by the Princess of Wales there seems to be little 
doubt. The Duke of York, the Duke of Sussex, Lord Eldon, and Mr. Brougham 
all repaired to Connaught Place, and after several hours of discussion the Princess 
Charlotte returned to Warwick House.”—The Countess Brownlow’s S/ight 
Reminiscences of a Septuagenarian, 1868, pp. 112-3. 
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imposing state, “regard being had” to his. eminent station ; for 
indeed, he came in a hackney-coach. Whether it was that the 
example of the Princess Charlotte herself had for the day brought 
this simple and economical mode of conveyance into fashion, or that 
concealment was much studied, or that dispatch was deemed more 
essential than pomp and ceremony—certain it is that all who came, 
including the Duke of York, arrived in similar vehicles, and that 
some remained enclosed in them, without entering the royal mansion. 
At length, after much pains and many entreaties used by the Duke 
of Sussex and the Princess of Wales herself, as well as Miss Mercer 
Elphinstone and Lady Charlotte Lindsay (whom she always honoured 
with a just regard), to enforce the advice given by Mr. Brougham that 
she should return without delay to her own residence and submit to 
the Regent, the young Princess, accompanied by the Duke of York 
and her governess, who had now been sent for, and arrived in a 
royal carriage, returned to Warwick House, between four and five 
o’clock in the morning.' 

It is to be hoped that the extremely interesting painted sign- 
board, about four feet by three, of the ‘Two Chairmen,” preserved 
on the premises of the tavern with that sign at No. 1 Warwick 
Street, will find a home, eventually, in the City Museum, for it is 
evidently a painting almost contemporary with the introduction of 
the sedan-chair. At all events, it appears to date from the time 
of Charles II., to judge from the costume of the chairmen and the 
royal monogram OC, two C’s interlocked, surmounted by a royal 
crown, which adorns the panel of the door of the chair. 

There was a court leading immediately from the east end of 
Warwick Street into St. James’s Park, called White Horse Court, 
in 1755. The Red Lion inn stood at the entrance to another court, 
also leading into St. James’s Park, but further east ; and next came 
“ Mearmaid” Court, opposite to the Mews. Then came, in the 
order given, Pump Court, doubtless named after the pump which 
stood by the statue (in Pump Court was “one of the Six Offices 
whence Country Letters and Parcels were, in 1721, conveyed daily 
to the environs of London”; it was called the Westminster Office 
“in Pump Court, near Charing Cross”: “The Stranger’s ‘Guide,” 
by W. Stow, 1721, p. 134); Stanhope Court; then Buckingham 
Court.2, At the western end of Warwick Street was Stonecutter’s 
Alley, “ overagainst St. Alban’s Street . . . which leads to the back 
gate of the King’s garden, for the conveniency of Mr. George 

1 Lord Brougham, quoted by Cunningham. 


2 Strype’s Stow (Map), 1755. 
VOL. CCXCIX. NO. 2099. MM 
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London, her late Majesty’s principal gardener, there inhabiting in 
a neat and pleasant house.” ! 

The hedgerows which gave their earlier name of Hedge Lane 
to Whitcomb Street, a narrow thoroughfare leading from Pall Mall 
East to Coventry Street, are shown in Aggas’s “ Elizabethan Map of 
London.” It was at the bottom of this lane (where, in December 
1821, some interesting ruins were discovered, appertaining, it was 
thought, to the Royal Mews burnt in 1534),? that Sir Richard Steele, 
Eustace Budgell (a relative of Addison), and Ambrose Phillips the 
poet (Namby-Pamby), all contributors to the “Spectator,” on 
coming out of a tavern, were about to take their course up the 
lane when somebody told them that some very suspicious-looking 
fellows were standing at the bottom as if in wait. ‘ Thankye,” 
exclaimed the wits ; and, without waiting for further parley, each 
cast an alarmed glance behind him, parted company with his fellows 
and hurried away as fast as his legs would carry him. Before he 
removed to Monmouth House, Soho, the Duke of Monmouth had 
a house in Hedge Lane, in the later years of Charles II.’s reign. 

Mauritius Lowe, the painter, reputed to have been a son of the 
Earl of Sunderland, from whom he had a small annuity, lived for 
some time in Hedge Lane. Madame d’Arblay, in her “ Diary,” 
describes Dr. Johnson’s efforts to obtain work as a portrait painter 
for Lowe, and the state of filth and misery to which Lowe and his 
family were reduced.* Lowe was a pupil of Cipriani, who also 
lived in the lane. He was born in 1746, and died in 1793. Here 
too dwelt Joseph Wilton, R.A., the sculptor who executed the 
monument of General Wolfe in Westminster Abbey. He was born 
in 1722, and died November 25, 1803. Joshua Marshall, who 
executed, but did not design, the pedestal of the King Charles 
statue at Charing Cross, had his workshops in Hedge Lane. 

At No. 48 Whitcomb Street is a tavern with the interesting old 
sign of the “Hand and Racket,” z.e. the racket used in court 
tennis as distinguished from the modern lawn tennis. The sign 
is unique in London, and, without doubt, had its origin in being 
contiguous to the Royal Tennis Court, on the south side of James 
Street, which was one of the favourite haunts of Charles II., when 
perchance he tired of Paille Maille. It was not closed until 1863, 
when the building was converted into a storehouse for military 


' Strype’s Stow, book vi. p. 81. 

2 There is a plan of the neighbourhood where these ruins were discovered, in 
the Crace Collection, portfolio xi. 135. 

3 Diary, ii. 41. 
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clothing. The site is now occupied by Messrs. Simpkin, Marshall, 
the publishers, outside whose premises is the legend : 

“This Building, formerly known as the Royal Tennis Court, 
Rebuilt a.p. 1887.” At the corner of the street is another and 
older stone tablet: ‘ James St. 1673.” Says Stow, “James Street 
comes out of the Haymarket and falleth into Hedge Lane, of chief 
note for its Tennis Court, which takes up the south side of the 
street ; the north side being but ordinarily inhabited.” ! 

In 1742 the Tennis Court buildings appear from an advertise- 
ment of that year to have been used for exhibition purposes : 


“ To all Lovers of Art in Mechanism and Engineering. 


At the Theatre in James Street, near the Hay-Market, are to 
be seen several curious Pieces of Engine-Work, &c., as two Models 
for draining Mines, Fen-Lands, or Water-Works of any other kind ; 
the one by a Windmill for that Purpose particular made, with many 
curious Improvements thereto ; the other by a Wheel, either to be 
work’d by Men or Horses, in such a Manner as is not at this time 
in any other, and will perform one-third more Work than any other 
Wheel now used ; and is capable of draining any Mine, let its 
Situation be where it will, tho’ left off as unworkable by other 
Machines. There is also a curious Model of a Machine: for 
weighing Waggons of any Burthen whatsoever, without taking off 
even the Thill-Horse, or retarding the said Waggon more than one 
Minute. With several other Things very curious, as several Plans, 
setting forth the Nature, Soil, and Ore of Mines, Fen-Lands, and 
other places ; all which will be explain’d in a Lecture, wherein the 
Theory and Practical Parts of Mechanicks will be set forth, and I 
doubt not will give a general Satisfaction to all Spectators, as well 
artists as others. 

The whole to be shewn at the said Theatre this day, at Eleven 
o’clock in the Morning, and Seven in the Evening, and so continue 
during the whole Week ; by 

HUGH ROBERTS. 
Engineer. 
Boxes 15. 6d. Pit 6d.” 


The Old White Horse at No. 51 Whitcomb Street, was a 
“recruiting house” so early at least as 1794, in which year ‘‘ Edward 
Barrat, a mariner, had been ill-treated, and was saved this evening 
from destruction by the intervention of the military.”* The tavern 
rebuilt is still standing. 

' Book vi. p. 68. 2 Gentleman’s Magazine, Tuesday, August 19, 1794. 
MM 2 
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It was at the Cannon Coffee-house, upon the site of which now 
stands the Union Club house, that Hackman saw Miss Ray drive 
past on her way to Covent Garden Theatre, where it is said 
that she went to sing in “ Love in a Village,” when he followed and 
shot her as she was entering her coach after the performance. The 
Cannon Coffee-house was the last house in Whitcomb Street. 

It is not clear when St. Martin’s Street, leading from the centre 
of the south side of Leicester Square into Whitcomb Street, was 
built. But its existence is certainly remarkable if only for the fact 
of No. 35, next door to the entrance to Orange Street Chapel, having 
been the last town residence of the greatest master of the exact 
sciences that ever existed, Sir Isaac Newton. ‘The last two years 
of his life were spent at Bullingham House, Pitt Street, Kensington, 
but this was of course a suburban rather than a town residence. 
As a memorial tablet outside the St. Martin’s Street house indicates, 
the philosopher dwelt there from 1720 to 1725, two years before his 
death in the Old Court Suburb. In 1889, possibly it is so still, the 
house was occupied as the Warrant Officers’ Club, but the old red 
brick had, since 1849, been covered with stucco. In 1709, the year 
before Newton became its occupier, it was inhabited by the Envoy 
of Denmark. The observatory built by Sir Isaac at the top of the 
house, after being used for some years as a Sunday-school, was taken 
away about the year 1869, and sold to supply some pews for the 
adjoining chapel. Newton used to say that the happiest years of 
his life went spent in this observatory. Until 1824 it was kept up 
for the inspection of the curious, and was visited by thousands.! 
It is narrated of Sir Isaac Newton—with what truth, or whether, if 
true, it occurred at 35 St. Martin’s Street, one cannot say—that his 
intimate friend Dr. Stukeley, having called and been shown into the 
dining-room where Sir Isaac’s dinner awaited him, got tired of 
waiting, and, being hungry, consumed a chicken alone, replacing 
the bones on the dish. Sir Isaac presently entered and sat down, 
but on taking off the cover, and seeing nothing but the bones, said : 
“ How absent we philosophers are! I really thought that I had not 
dined.” Newton’s kinswoman, the “ famous witty Miss Barton” of 
the ‘‘Gentleman’s Magazine,” according to Mr. Austin Dobson,? 
dwelt here, but whether this was while she was “ super-intendant of 
his domestic affairs” to Charles, Earl of Halifax, is not quite ap- 
parent. In August 1717 Catherine Barton married John Conduitt, 


1 Memorable London Houses, by Wilmot Harrison, p. 4; and Sir David 
Brewster’s Life of Newton. 
2 See further Lighteenth Century Vignettes, 1st Series, 1897, pp. 277-279. 
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M.P., Newton’s successor as Master of the Mint, and when in town 
continued to reside with her husband under Newton’s roof. The 
house was subsequently tenanted by Dr. Burney when writing his 
‘“‘ History of Music,” and here Fanny Burney was born, and wrote 
* Evelina,” described as “the first realistic novel by a woman in 
which characters are sketched with vigour and fidelity.” 

William Bewly, “the philosopher of Massingham,” died here 
during a visit to his friend Dr. Burney. Mr. Thrale, writing to Miss 
Burney, styles the inmates of the house in St. Martin’s Street “dear 
Newtonians,” ! 


J. HOLDEN MACMICHAEL. 


1 Timbs’s Curiosities of London, 1868, p. 514. 
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THREE POETS’ TREES. 


ISTS of trees may be found in the writings of several poets. 
I do not merely suggest that lists might be prepared by 
extracting passages from separate poems. I mean that the poets 
themselves have collected and expressed in verse lists of the names 
and attributes of various trees. Such catalogues have usually no 
direct bearing on the subject of the poem in which they occur, and 
their insertion must be ascribed to the delight which the poets 
experienced in the contemplation of woodland scenery. It has been 
an interest to me to compare such passages. In particular I have 
been attracted by three lists which occur in the works of Chaucer, 
Spenser, and Cowper, poets who represent nearly equidistant periods 
in English literature. Toall lovers of trees those passages are bound 
to have a deep interest, as indicating the different manner in which 
each writer looked at and described the same denizens of the green- 
wood. 
The first and earliest list will be found in Chaucer’s “ Parlement 
of Foules.” 
The bilder ook, and eek the hardy asshe ; 
The piler elm, the cofre unto careyne ; 
The boxtree piper; holm to whippes lasshe ; 
The sayling firr ; the cipres, deth to pleyne ; 
The sheter ew ; the asp for shaftes pleyne ; 


The olyve of pees, and eek the drunken vyne ; 
The victor palm ; the laurer to devyne. 


For convenience of comparison I shall at this point extract the 
lines from the first book of Spenser’s “ Faery Queene,” which are an 
amplification of the others : 


The sayling pine, the cedar proud and tall, 

The vine-prop elme, the poplar never dry, 

The builder oak, sole king of forrests all, 

The aspine good for staves, the cypresse funeral, 
The laurell, meed of mightie conquerours 

And poets sage, the firre that weepeth still, 

The willow worne of forlorne paramours, 
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The eugh obedient to the bender’s will, 

The birch for shaftes, the sallow for the mill, 

The mirrhe sweete bleeding in the bitter wound, 
The warlike beech, the ash for nothing ill, 

The fruitful olive, and the platane round, 

The carver holme, the maple seeldom inward sound. 


We have here brought together a quaint assemblage of trees and 
shrubs. No such combination is to be seen outside the gates of a 
botanic garden. The poets were more intent on composing a varied 
picture than on studying the possibilities of forestry. The attributes 
chosen for comment are not less remarkable than the diversity of 
species mentioned. Some trees are praised for their utility. Of 
such is the oak, “sole king of forests all,” from whose solid trunk 
and branches have been hewn the beams and joists of ancient 
manor-houses, the ponderous furniture in their halls, and the ships 
which founded Britain’s greatness. The elm is commended for the 
massiveness of its pillar-like trunk, which, with the spreading boughs 
above, forms in southern lands a support for vines. Chaucer had 
also in his mind the use of elm-planks for making coffins—a usage 
which suggested to Dickens the parody in “ Martin Chuzzlewit ”— 
“the woodpecker tapping the hollow elm tree.” The ash is 
associated with a multiplicity of uses ; the box with the manufacture 
of musical instruments; the holm or evergreen oak with carving ; 
the yew with the long-bows of the English yeomen; the aspen and 
birch with their arrows ; and the sallow, durable and not easily split, 
with the woodwork of mills. Others are regarded as emblems—the 
cypress, of death and funeral rites; the olive, of peace; the vine, of 
intemperance ; the palm and laurel, of successful achievement ; and 
the willow, of unsuccessful love. Certain trees again are distinguished 
by their characteristics. The cedar is remarkable for its height, the 
sycamore for its dome-shaped and rounded head, the poplar for its 
preference for damp situations, the myrrh for its sweet smell and 
bitter taste. Two of the epithets are obscure. “The warlike 
beech” may allude to the application of beech timber to the con- 
struction of war chariots; but what is meant by “the sailing fir”? 
A simple explanation would assure us that the quality “sailing” 
was attributed to the pine and fir because sailing ships were 
built of pine. This explanation seems to me unsatisfactory, in 
so far as it overlooks the prior claim of the oak to any idea 
associated with shipbuilding. Another interpretation avoids this 
difficulty, and is at the same time more natural. Look at a 
silver fir growing on a rising ground where its form is plainly 
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seen. Does not the meaning of the expression become intelligible 
as we look? Do not the trunk tapering to a point, the branches 
spreading horizontally and to an equal distance on each side, and 
the dark foliage hanging between, recall the mast, yards, and partly 
furled square-sails of a vessel, and impart to the whole tree an 
appearance of sailing? If this be what the poets meant, Chaucer is 
the more accurate, for the conical fir conveys the impression of 
sailing more distinctly than the less tapering pine. 
The passage in Cowper occurs in the first book of “ The Task ” : 

No tree in all the grove but has its charms, 

Though each its hue peculiar ; paler some, 

And of a wannish gray ; the willow such, 

And poplar that with silver lines his leaf, 

And ash far stretching his umbrageous arm ; 

Of deeper green the elm, and deeper still, 

Lord of the woods, the long-surviving oak. 

Some glossy-leaved and shining in the sun, 

The maple, and the beech of oily nuts 

Prolific, and the lime at dewy eve 

Diffusing odours ; nor unnoted pass 

The sycamore, capricious in attire, 

Now green, now tawny, and ere autumn yet 

Have changed the woods, in scarlet honours bright. 


Cowper regards the subject from a fresh standpoint. He dwells 
on the characters rather than the uses of the trees, and contemplates 
the general appearance of the grove rather than its component 
members. Some portions are of a paler green, and he knows that 
in these will be found the willow, the poplar, and the ash; where 
the green deepens are elms and oaks ; while giossy foliage indicates 
the presence of beech, maple, and lime. It isnot to be disputed that 
his picture is the more suggestive. The names furnished by Chaucer 
and Spenser inspire our imagination, and lead us to conceive an 
outline of the scene ; but Cowper suggests colour as well as outline. 
It is like our looking at a pencil sketch of the farms, villages, and 
natural objects seen from a hill, and thence trying to imagine the 
appearance of the prospect, as compared with the study of a painting 
of the same landscape. Neither will exactly represent nature, but 
the coloured picture conveys the more perfect conception. So 
Cowper stimulates our imagination in a higher degree than his 
predecessors. 

Assuredly, trees are well worthy of our most strenuous efforts 
in description. They are beautiful and wonderful creations. What 
diversity they exhibit in the shape of individual leaves and in the 
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effect of their massed foliage ; what complexity and variety of animal 
life are in intimate association with them! Consider how the leaves 
differ in size and shape, from the large palmate plates of the sycamore 
to the delicate needles of the fir ; and how the blossoms vary in 
form and colour, from the rosy plumules of the larch to the creamy 
spikes of the horse-chestnut. Look at the broad effect of the whole 
tree. The beech rises in a cloud of yellowish green, composed of 
layer upon layer of rounded and varnished leaves ; the ash, whitish- 
green, seemingly fringed with lace ; the elm, bluish-green, loaded with 
heavy foliage, and often girt at the root with a dense undergrowth ; 
and the oak, of a warmer tone, with involved and sharply defined 
branches and ragged leaves gathered in bunches. With these may 
be contrasted the swelling bulk of the sycamore and chestnut, the 
fairy lightness of the birch and mountain ash, and the sombre gloom 
of the pine and fir. 

Many hundreds of animals, large and small, spend the greater 
portion of their existence in the environment of trees. Each 
tree is in this respect a microcosm. The trunk and branches 
are pierced by wood-boring beetles, saw-flies, and bees. The giant 
sirex leaves its young so deeply imbedded in the timber that it 
sometimes remains buried in a plank after that has been sawn out, 
and comes forth, to the surprise of the beholders, when the wood 
has been made into a floor or desk. Spiders, butterflies, moths, 
ants, flies, and other insects haunt the shady canopy. Aphides 
swarm on the leaves, birds perch on the branches, squirrels leap 
from bough to bough, rabbits and dormice burrow at the roots. To 
all these creatures the tree is their home, to many of them it is their 
world. 

We must further remember the venerable character of ancient 
trees. A generation is but an episode in the growth of a tree. 
A man in his youth plays beneath an old elm, spends his life 
far away from his birthplace, returns stricken in years, and finds the 
tree not visibly changed. Year after year the hardwoods reclothe 
themselves. We can scarcely persuade ourselves that the leaves we 
see this year are not the very leaves which covered the trees last 
year. They are so like what we remember, and occupy identical 
places. Yet not one of the countless thousands was there before 
this spring. Reflecting on these things, we need not wonder either 
that poets should love trees, or that they should vary in the manner 
in which they express their affection. When a man describes an 
object, he applies to it the qualifying attributes with which he is 
most familiar. Thus Chaucer and Spenser were more easily led to 
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speak of the uses of trees ; Cowper to speak of their character and 
appearance. In conclusion, we ought to observe that the grove 
described by the last-mentioned poet is composed of such sorts of 
trees as were natural to the locality ; those specified by the two former 
are as fanciful in their composition as the poems in which they are 
included. Groves of this kind are seen only in the world of fancy, 
the land of faery, the home of the dragon, the cockatrice, and the 


fiery flying serpent. 
HENRY H. BROWN. 





THE OLD WESTERN SEAPORTS. 


HERE was a time when the seaports of the West of England 
were the backbone of the British navy. To assert this is not 
to minimise the claims of London, Yarmouth, Newcastle, or the 
Cinque Ports. A glance at the list of ships sent to Calais in the 
days of Edward III., or of those that confronted the Armada, is 
enough to prove the assertion. There was good reason for the 
energy and activity of the southern ports. They were perpetually 
exposed to the attacks of an enemy from across Channel, and they 
quickly learned the lesson that attack is often the best defence. It 
did not matter whether there was war between France and Britain or 
not ; between the sailors and fishermen there was continuous strife. 
With Spain we chiefly came in conflict on the mid-seas, or off the 
newly discovered shores of America and the West Indies; with 
France the struggle was at our very doors. When the King of 
France complained to Edward IV. of the outrages committed by 
the men of Fowey, the English King sent a message to the Cornish 
port saying, “I am at peace with my brother of France.” “ That 
may be,” replied the men of Fowey, “ but we are at war with the 
King of France.” They had to pay dearly for this bold reply, but 
the answer vividly displays the spirit of the men themselves, and 
the nature of the continual strife between them and their Gallic 
neighbours. Dorset, Devon, Cornwall were ever at war with 
Normandy, Brittany, Picardy. Much of the struggle was mere 
brutal piracy, ravage, cruelty ; but it was the best school that our 
seamen had, training them to be ready, dauntless, skilful, tireless 
sea-rovers. The old ports were generally nests of pirates ; but, 
right or wrong, it was these things that were the nurture of the 
British navy. 

A hasty tour round the West of England coast will give some 
idea of the number and former consequence of these old seaports. 
It would be interesting indeed to start from the North Foreland, 
making a voyage that would take in Deal and Dover and Sandwich, 
Portsmouth and Southampton, but this brief sketch had better 
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confine itself solely to the West of England, from Dorset to the 
Severn Sea. A fitting start may be made at Poole—one of the very 
few of these old ports that have maintained their position. Poole 
can still boast of being the principal port in Dorset—not a very 
proud boast, as matters at present stand, but a boast, nevertheless, 
that has its share of historic glory. But a port may have maintained 
its position, and yet not be relatively of as much consequence as 
formerly. Poole has lost its Newfoundland trade, for which it was 
once famous ; but it still does a thriving business, particularly in 
coasting. A vast quantity of the noted Dorset clays is shipped from 
its quays to different potteries in England and on the Continent, and a 
deal of fir-wood is exported also. The town does some shipbuilding, 
by no means to be sneered at ; some of its yachts have been fine 
sailers. The town probably rose to importance in the time of the 
Plantagenets, but its name at least is ancient British, and is fairly 
descriptive of its land-locked harbour. The old familiar couplet 
does not reflect flatteringly on the character of the men of Poole : 


If Poole was a fish-pool, and the men of Poole fish, 
There’d be a pool for the devil, and fish for his dish. 


Poole, indeed, had many noted pirates and buccaneers, such as the 
famed Harry Page, generally known as Arripay, who became a by- 
word on the shores of France and Spain. He made himself so 
obnoxious that at last the two countries combined in an expedition 
against him, which expedition actually reached Poole itself and 
fought a battle with the bold inhabitants. There are some remark- 
able stories of the prowess of Poole men. The curious little town, 
which cannot be called picturesque except around its quays, can 
boast of having sent four ships and ninety-four men to the siege of 
Calais. It also has its stirring memories of the Civil War, and it 
has the distinction of figuring in novels by Thomas Hardy. That 
distinction is shared by its neighbour Swanage, in the Isle of 
Purbeck. Very interesting is Swanage, which can claim to be at 
the same time an ancient port and a pleasant modern watering- 
place. To the south stands Peveril Point, on which Alfred drove 
the vessels of the Danes in the year 877, in the days before his 
Athelney exile. There are over a hundred quarries in the neigh- 
bourhood of Swanage, and the well-known Purbeck marble and 
stone are shipped in great quantities from its quays. Many noble 
buildings were, so to speak, born in the quarries of Purbeck ; but 
even more in those of Portland, which supplied nearly 6,000,000 tons 
of stone to make the celebrated Portland Breakwater. But before 
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reaching Portland, a fortified place of the ancient British, we come 
to Weymouth and Melcombe-Regis, which were for a long time 
separate towns, actuated by bitter rivalry, and both returning two 
members to Parliament in the days before the first Reform Bill. 
They were united into one corporation in the days of Elizabeth. 
Twenty ships were supplied by Weymouth for the expedition against 
the siege of Calais ; and later, though much decayed in fortune, the 
town sent six vessels to meet the Armada. Its exposed position 
had rendered it very liable to be attacked by the French ; and for 
this reason Henry VI. transferred its port privileges to Poole. 
Coker, writing of the two towns of Melcombe and Weymouth, in the 
seventeenth century, speaks of their revived trade : “These tounes 
now united gain well by traffique into Newfoundland, where they 
have eighty shippes and barkes, as also by a nearer cut into France, 
opposite to them, whence they return laden with wines, cloths, and 
divers other useful commodities, with which they furnish the 
country.” Weymouth was a very favourite resort with George III. 
Its chief commercial importance now is that of being the nearest 
port for the Channel Islands ; besides which it is a most popular 
watering-place, and lies in a neighbourhood full of interest. 

The next port along the coast is Bridport, which town itself lies 
about a mile and a half inland from the sea. Holiday visitors to 
Bridport usually take up their abode at West Bay. The Bridport 
quay is at the mouth of the little river Brit or Bredy, but its harbour 
is not easy of access, and will only take small vessels. These do 
a fair trade in Canadian and Norwegian timber, besides coasting. 
Old Bridport, which has its mention in Domesday, is famous for 
the manufacture of rope and twine; and in the days of Judge 
Jeffreys a dozen of the inhabitants were hanged in the market-place 
—probably on rope that they themselves had woven. A little 
further west is Charmouth, breathing memories of old fights between 
Saxon and Dane. It was always more of a fishing-village than a 
port, and it certainly has enough charm to make it a prosperous 
watering-place. Jane Austen speaks of “ its sweet retired bay, backed 
by dark cliffs, where fragments of low rock make it the happiest spot 
for watching the flow of the tide.” Charmouth is close to Devon, 
and it is not surprising to find it very Devonian in its aspect. There 
is a story of the narrow escape of Charles II. here, after his defeat 
at Worcester. It is said that a smith who had to shoe his horse 
noticed that the other three shoes had been set in three different 
counties, and one of them in Worcestershire. His suspicions aroused, 
the magistrate of the little town sent a troop of horse after the 
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fugitive, but the Prince escaped. From Charmouth it is but a step 
on to the port of Lyme Regis, whose claims to our notice are very 
varied. ‘“ He must be a very strange stranger,” says Jane Austen, 
‘‘who does not see charms enough in the immediate vicinity of 
Lyme to make him wish to know it better ;” while the old antiquary 
Leland speaks of it as “a praty market towne set in the rootes of an 
high rokky hille down to the hard shore.” Lyme, which existed in 
early Saxon days and possibly long before, was enfranchised by 
Edward I. ; and it sent four ships to the siege of Calais, two to meet 
the Armada. It was defended heroically against the Royalists 
during a long siege. It was at Lyme that the Duke of Monmouth 
landed when he started on his disastrous expedition to Sedgemoor, 
and later the town suffered severely for its zeal in his cause. The 
famous pier or breakwater known as the Cobb seems to have been 
first built in the time of Edward I., but it has been much restored 
and rebuilt since. Mr. Arthur Norway speaks of the place as “an 
ancient sleepy town, whose greatness has gone by and whose story 
is in the past.” Even in Miss Austen’s day the principal street 
seemed “hurrying into the water,” and now it seems more than 
ever possible that that fate may really overtake it. Lyme stands 
in a region of landslips. It is only sixty years since an extent of 
forty acres gave way and rushed downwards. Actually three-quarters 
of a mile of coast lay in a confused and convulsed mass upon the 
beach. The sea has eaten into the coast at other parts, but nowhere 
has it taken such a huge and greedy mouthful as here, close by 
slumberous little Axmouth. This landslip is on the very borders 
of Devon ; indeed, it is whispered that Lyme itself would like to be 
considered a part of Devonshire. Of Axmouth little can be said, 
except that it once had a navigable harbour, but is now sand-locked. 
Seaton, claiming to be one of the very few Roman stations in Devon, 
stands really at the mouth of the Axe, but there is no harbourage 
whatever, and the place is simply a rather quiet watering-place, with 
a fine shingly beach. Beer, about a mile further west, was a famous 
nest of smugglers in the old days, and it was here that the gallant 
Jack Rattenbury flourished in a prolonged and good-humoured 
struggle with the laws of his land. Sidmouth, which was a port in 
Roman days, and possibly was the much-debated Moridunum, can 
now only boast of its attractions as a seaside resort; its river has 
dwindled to a mere trickling stream. In the days of Edward III. 
it was important enough to send a representative to a conference 
held for the discussion of shipping matters. At East Budleigh, only 
a few miles distant, was born Sir Walter Raleigh ; and it is interesting 
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to remember that this little village on the river Otter was itself 
a port, in a small way, in days before the fifteenth century. The 
streams on this south coast have a distinct tendency to dwindle ; 
this has been the case with Axmouth, Sidmouth, Budleigh—it may 
easily be the case with the Exe itself, unless means are taken to keep 
that estuary free from sand-shoals. 

Around the Exe some glorious naval memories cluster. Exmouth 
herself can claim some antiquity, but her importance is of modern 
date. The Danes landed here in ioo1 ; indeed, her very position 
at the mouth of the river would prove that she is more modern than 
Exeter or Topsham, for the ancient towns loved to keep well up the 
course of a river, where they might be the better defended. At 
present Exmouth may be regarded as the port of Exeter, though 
some vessels still go right up to the “ faithful city” by canal ; but 
this position was formerly filled by Topsham, about which an 
Elizabethan flavour yet clings. The Newfoundland trade was 
developed largely by Topsham fishermen. Sleepy enough now, yet 
very picturesque, to saunter by its quay and among its old gabled 
houses cannot fail to bring to mind the bustling adventurous times 
pictured by Kingsley in his “‘ Westward Ho!” Near Topsham is the 
Countess Weir, which was built by the Countess Isabella de Fortibus, 
who had quarrelled with the citizens of Exeter, and thought thus to 
damage their commerce. Exeter’s position asa port was bad enough 
in any case, and her constant friction with successive lords of the 
manor only made matters worse. The countess did indeed leave 
a small passage through which vessels might reach the town, but 
this was closed by those who followed her; and the citizens had 
prolonged legal trouble before they could procure its opening. That 
very position far up the shallow river, which had been her strength 
in Celtic and Saxon times, proved Exeter’s weakness later, when she 
had to compete with younger and better favoured ports all round 
her. She held her position as capital of the West, but it was not 
through her shipping that she held it. When we read that she sent 
ten ships and nearly two hundred men to Calais, we must take it 
that this was really a gathering from all the ports of the Exe estuary. 
Exeter is now a quiet cathedral city, full of august memories ; 
Topsham is a quaint little place with some fishing and small coasting 
trade ; Exmouth has advanced to be a port of some activity, importing 
a good deal of timber, and is a watering-place of great popularity. 

Passing pretty little Dawlish on the way, we come to Teignmouth. 
The former consequence of this seaport is proved by the fact that 
she sent seven ships and a hundred and twenty men to the siege of 
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Calais. In 1690 Teignmouth had the distinction of being burnt by 
the French, but the town soon rose from its ashes. At one time it 
had a flourishing Newfoundland trade; at the present moment its 
chief claim is that of being a beautiful seaside resort. Torquay 
cannot be classed among the old seaports at all; up to the beginning 
of the nineteenth century it was an insignificant fishing hamlet ; but 
Brixham is a really ancient port, maintaining still its reputation for 
fishing, and boasting that William of Orange landed here in 1688. 
From Brixham we pass to a place of even more rich and varied 
associations, beautiful Dartmouth, its streets and quays still redolent 
of Elizabethan associations, still echoing with the names of Raleigh, 
Hawley, Davis, and the Gilberts. At the siege of Calais Dartmouth 
was better represented than any other port of the kingdom, with the 
exception of Fowey and Yarmouth; it sent 31 ships and 757 men. 
Of course, we must take it for granted that most of the ships on this 
occasion were small, little better than fishing-smacks ; it was the day 
of small vessels, and the next great naval war will probably show 
that small vessels are still the best, if not for defence, at least for 
attack. Probably other towns on the Dart helped Dartmouth in 
preparing this large contingent. Totnes, more ancient than Dart- 
mouth, would certainly have done something. It was from Dartmouth 
that Humphry Gilbert sailed when he went to take possession of 
Newfoundland ; and from here also sailed John Davis on his brave 
pioneering Arctic voyage, leaving his name as a memorial at Davis 
Strait. The spot, the lovely river, the history and legends, might 
tempt one to linger by the Dart; no corner of England is more full 
of romance and picturesque beauty. But we must hasten on, past 
Start Point, past Salcombe, once the home of Froude, into the 
magnificent and imperial harbour at the mouth of the Tamar. 
Plymouth herself is far less ancient, so far as record goes, than some 
others of the ports we have passed ; yet she is the only one of all 
these that has not only maintained her position but has become of 
really first-class importance. There are old traditions at least to be 
met with at Plymouth, for it was here, on the Hoe, that the giants 
Corineus and Goemagot fought, in the mythic days of the Trojan 
Brutus. By the time of the Calais expedition the town had already 
become powerful, ranking fourth in the list of places that contributed 
vessels, There is such a wealth of naval association about Plymouth, 
with its sisters Stonehouse and Devonport, that it is simply wisdom 
to leave it all alone—to leave the gallant tales of Drake and Hawkins 
and the Armada, and the long siege of the Civil War—and to pass 
on at once into Cornwall. 
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Looe, though we speak of it as one town, is really two, East 
Looe and West Looe ; formerly the two had a distinct corporate life. 
They might have been spoken of once as notable little ports, sending 
many a stout seaman to worry the French in the Channel, and many 
a stout craft to do business in great waters. But the Looe of to-day 
is a picturesque fishing-town, with a growing and deserved favour as 
a seaside resort. Hard by is the even more romantic Polperro, 
whose rough and rugged little quays could tell us some queer tales 
of old-time smuggling, and some wild tales of storm. Only a few 
miles further along the coast nestles Fowey, in a harbour resembling 
that of Dartmouth, which at one time it eclipsed in fame and con- 
sequence. A faithful record of Fowey would give vivid pictures of 
past seafaring life, with its piracies and daring ventures, its fearlessness 
and independence. Ships sailed from Fowey to the Crusades ; and 
later, when the expedition against Calais was organised, the Cornish 
port occupied a position of supreme importance, supplying 47 ships, 
770 men. London itself was left far behind. But prosperity proved 
the undoing of the men of Fowey ; they “ waxed fat and kicked.” 
To quote a Cornish historian, “the people of Fowey grew unspeak- 
ably rich, proud and mischievous.” Whatever their misdoings—and 
probably they were no greater than those of most British seaports in 
those days—they received a punishment which, had it been meted 
out to all offending ports, would have ruined for ever England’s 
naval growth. Because it pleased the king of France to complain of 
the gallant Fowey men, Edward IV. caused them to be seized in a 
treacherous manner, their ships and goods confiscated, their trade 
ruined. Furthermore, he sent round the men of Dartmouth to 
remove the protecting chain that lay across Fowey harbour, thus 
exposing it to all the malice of enemies, home or foreign. Never 
was a more unkingly, a more petty action—a king of England 
degrading and destroying one of his noblest seaports at the direction 
of a king of France. The loveliness of Fowey has never quite 
compensated her for the lost prestige. 

Great, but in a different style of greatness, are the traditions of 
Falmouth, the noblest harbour that Britain can boast. Few are the 
outward-bound vessels that do not make Falmouth a port of call; 
but the town can in no other sense be called a busy port. Its 
activity of the old mail-packet days has gone; there are no large 
towns in Cornwall to develop an import trade, and there is nothing 
particular to develop exportation. Coasters, yachts, fishing-boats, 
and great steamers from London or Southampton making their flying 


calls, are the chief craft to be met with in this magnificent haven. 
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The time may come when Falmouth will be one of the most popular 
watering-places of the kingdom, as it well deserves to be, but it is 
never likely again to be of great consequence as a seaport. It has 
played its part, and played it nobly; it is now ripe for the invasion 
of the tourist and health-seeker. Helston, still further south, is said 
to have been an active port at one time, but its harbour has been 
choked with sand. Penzance is the port for the Scilly Isles, and 
does a little coasting ; but it mainly owes its prosperity to its popu- 
larity as a seaside resort. St. Ives is the Lowestoft or Yarmouth of 
Cornwall. Having rounded Land’s End there is an immediate 
change in the nature of the coast ; harbourage becomes scarcer. 
Newquay is not an old port at all, though Crantock may have been ; 
it adds a small pretension of coasting business to its much-vaunted 
charms as a watering-place. Padstow, granted a charter by Queen 
Elizabeth, has begun to awaken from a state of somnolence; the 
railway has at last reached it, and it might easily develop not only 
into a popular resort, but into a shipping town of some consequence. 
It certainly possesses the best, one might almost say the only, 
harbourage on the north Cornwall coast. Little places like Port 
Isaac and Boscastle can boast of nothing but their marvellous 
picturesqueness—their untold charm for those who love quietness 
and a grand coast scenery. Bude has less of the beauty and more 
of the danger ; it has a harbour which may be safe when it can be 
reached, but which can only be reached by a miracle of skill or 
good luck if the sea be at all rough. In the graveyards and in the 
fields, all along this shore, we meet at almost every step memorials 
of shipwreck. And so we pass out of Cornwall into Devon again. 
Clovelly, most delightful of fishing-villages, certainly cannot claim to 
be a port; but that distinction may be given to both Instow and 
Appledore, while Bideford and Barnstaple, though further inland, 
have enjoyed a greater degree of naval importance. Their tale has 
been told for us, in stirring language and with some pardonable 
exaggeration, by Kingsley. Beautiful Ilfracombe has a little harbour 
for coasters, but its most consequential visitors are the steamboats 
that come laden with passengers from Bristol or from Cardiff. 
Ilfracombe can actually boast that she sent six ships to the siege of 
Calais, when Liverpool sent only one; and the boast is an apt 
illustration of the reversal of fortunes, so common in shipping towns. 
As we proceed up the Bristol Channel we pass Porlock and Minehead 
and Watchet and Bridgwater, all rich in memories and associations ; 
but there is no Liverpool or Hull among these western ports until we 
come to Bristol itself. There we find a trade of vast and increasing 
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extent, proving its renewed life by a vigorous line of steamships 
between the old city and the West Indies. No longer second to 
London as she once was, Bristol can nevertheless claim that she 
still ranks among the foremost ports, and when she has completed 
her new large dock at Avonmouth, she may do better yet. Perhaps 
any account of the western seaports should go further and include 
Gloucester, but space prevents even an adequate mention of 
Bristol, and the still more inland port must be left untouched. 


ARTHUR L. SALMON. 
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STOKE AND GRAY. 


A’ the time of my first and last visit—how long ago I may not 

say—there existed a badly made and badly paved bridge over 
the railway close to Slough station. Two lanes—they then deserved 
no better name—went somewhere ; but the road for which the bridge 
seemed built went to Stoke, and, Stoke being my objective, that road 
I took. The finger-post pointed to Stoke Green, but Stoke Green 
had long ceased to exist. It was through solitary green lanes, with 
their high and berried hedges, that a walk of a mile or two brought 
me to one of the entrance gates of Stoke Park. Through these gates 
lay the way to the village church and the “ country churchyard.” 

Stoke Park then was, and I hope still is, the residence of a 
descendant of William Penn. The mansion in the near distance 
looked a real old English home ; the park a picture of beauty, with 
its magnificent elms and rising oaks. But families, mansions, or 
parks had only a secondary interest for me on this occasion. Stoke 
church and Stoke churchyard were too much my all; the “rugged 
elms,” the “ivy-mantled tower,” the “yew tree’s shade” were all 
I wanted to see, and a few minutes’ walk put me in their presence. 

The church, grand little structure that it is, could not be spoiled 
by the coarse, crude, and gaudy modern spire that tops it. It pains 
the eye and hurts one’s best feelings to see that ribbed piece of 
nothingness supporting its weather-cock where the cross once was 
and still ought to be. But this and all else in the outer world is 
forgotten or fades from view when, standing in the old wooden porch, 
our imagination fixes itself upon him who, probably when sitting 
beneath the shadow of one of those dark pines or cypresses, composed 
the poem that will always rank amongst the best ever written in the 
English language, and which will be read anew, generation after 
generation, until the English language is forgotten. Here Gray wrote 
his “ Elegy,” and here the mortal remains of Gray repose. 

My first thoughts, as I stood in that quiet and seemingly for- 
gotten spot, were the beautiful lines which are given in the original 
manuscript, though they are not to be found in the published work : 

Hark, how the sacred calm that breathes around 
Bids every fierce tumultuous passion cease, 


In still small accents whispering from the ground 
A grateful earnest of eternal peace. 
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It has been asserted, but never attempted to be proved, that Gray 
wrote the poem at Grantchester, near Cambridge. The great bell 
of St. Mary’s is said to have inspired the line, 


The curfew tolls the knell of parting day. 


It may have done so, probably it did. But Gray might well have 
carried the thought with him to his old home ; and those acquainted 
with the neighbourhood who have been able to read him and write 
about him aver that the poem paints the place to a letter. 

Before he completed his work—it was a long time on hand—his 
aunt died, and was interred within a few yards of the church door. 
On that occasion his mother received from him a thoughtfully 
affectionate letter, as befitting such a son—“ You may deplore your 
loss, but she is now happy.” I found the words on the quiet- 
looking plain slab easily readable—his own words, of course : 

In the vault beneath are deposited, in the hope of a joyful resurrection, 
the remains of 
MARY ANTROBUS. 
She died unmarried Nov. 5th, MDCCXLIX., aged LXVI. 


Below these words is another inscription : 
In the same pious confidence, beside her friend and sister, 
here sleep the remains of 
DOROTHY GRAY, 


Widow, the careful, tender mother of many children, one of whom alone had the 
misfortune to survive her. She died March XI., MDCCLIX., aged LXVII. 


There is no further record, but under the same stone are buried 
the mortal remains of Thomas Gray, the author of the “ Elegy 
Written in a Country Churchyard.” Mr. Penn, the owner of the 
mansion to which I alluded, had the good sense, and the patriotic 
and gentlemanly feeling, to erect in his own private grounds—but 
always open to the public—a small but very beautiful monument, 
on all four sides of which may be read some of Gray’s best lines. 

The predominant bias of Gray’s mind, Mathias tells us, was “a 
strong attachment to virtue, to the exercise of right judgment,” as he 
called it, in the words of Plato ; and if any man were mentioned to 
him as a man of ability, of genius, or of science, he always inquired, 
“Is he good for anything?” He admired genius and paid deference 
to learning, but nothing could subdue his aversion from the vicious, 


the profligate, and the unprincipled. 
J. I. CAMPBBLL. 
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A QUAINT OLD DUBLIN 
LIBRARY. 


N these days when books are cheap, and libraries, one may say, 
to be had for the asking, it is of interest to look back at the 
record of a collection that was made by a great man more than two 
centuries ago, which he presented to the city of Dublin, where 
he was at the time archbishop, and which exists to this day under the 
designation of “ Marsh’s Library.” Dr. Bernard, the present Dean 
of St. Patrick’s, mentions? in his recent history of the cathedral 
that it was called “The Library of St. Sepulchre,” though better 
known by the name of its founder ; but yet another designation has 
been given to it, viz. “St. Patrick’s Library ” or “ The Public Library, 
St. Patrick’s.” 

Beneath the shadow of the ancient cathedral, therefore, do we 
look for the bibliothéque established in the year of grace 1694 by 
Narcissus Marsh, at that time Archbishop of Dublin, and later 
Primate of Armagh. This great book-loving prelate had been, a few 
years before his elevation to the prelacy, the Provost of Trinity College, 
and it is recorded that the condition of that school of learning in the 
matter of a library did not come up to the desire of its head, so that 
he determined to put together a “‘ King’s Treasury” of his own. 
When, therefore, in process of time he removed to the palace of St. 
Sepulchre, then the residence of the metropolitan archbishops, we 
find that one of his earliest enterprises was to carry his wish into 
more permanent effect. In the annals of Queen Anne’s reign 
mention is made how this learned divine “did out of his generous 
inclinations to the public good of this kingdom (Ireland), the 
propagation of the true Christian religion as by law established, and 
for the encouragement of learning, at his own great cost and charges 
build a large fair house upon part of the garden and ground belonging 
to the House of Sepulchre’s, which is the ancient seat of the arch- 
bishops of Dublin.” Part of this “large fair house” was planned 
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for the public library, admission to which was free to all persons who 
conformed to certain conditions necessary for its well-being. Rules 
were drawn up. for the choosing of a librarian and keepers of the 
library, the pay they were to receive, and the duties they had to 
perform ; the librarian indeed had to take an oath that he would use 
his utmost care and endeavour to guard the books under his charge ; 
and he was further bound “not wittingly or willingly to suffer any 
of the said books to be lent abroad, given away or embezzled, or to 
be otherwise damnified through his default.” As showing the value 
set on books at this period, ‘iron chains, rods, and clasps for the 
better preservation of the larger books, and close lattices with locks 
for the safe-keeping of the smaller size” were provided. 

The archbishop, previous to building his “ large fair house,” had 
purchased what formed the nucleus of his new library, and this was no 
less than the good collection of volumes owned by Bishop Stillingfleet, 
for which he paid the sum of £2,500, a very large amount in those 
days. The fact that the renowned library of this eminent divine should 
be located in Dublin has taken many scholars by surprise, and no one 
more so than Dr. Benson, who as Archbishop of Canterbury visited 
the Irish metropolis in 1896. He is described as having been 
astonished beyond measure, as he had been only a short while before 
informed that it was at Hartlebury Castle. However, when he visited 
“ Marsh’s Library” on September 23, 1896, he saw it, as they say 
in Ireland, “with his own eyes,” and was fully satisfied with the 
account he received that his first information was wrong. The 
volumes that Archbishop Marsh obtained in this purchase comprised 
** 2,574 books in folio and 6,938 in quarto, octavo, and lesser volumes, 
besides many pamphlets” ; and as the description given of the whole 
collection stated that it was “ choice and excellent,” it was not a bad 
beginning for a new library ; but the founder added many from his 
own store, and doubtless emptied several of the shelves of his palace 
hard by to fill up gaps in the cases of the “large fair house.” 

One point of great interest in this library is that just as Narcissus 
Marsh planned it so can it be seen to-day, and when one passes over 
the threshold there is no difficulty in imagining how it looked when 
‘“‘ Master Elias Bohereau” (one of the many Huguenots in Dublin), 
the first library-keeper, took up the duties of his office. It was, we 
may be sure, a labour of love to Master Bohereau poring over and 
arranging the volumes gathered together, and welcoming each new 
addition to his store. He and the archbishop had doubtless many dis- 
sertations regarding the contents within the covers, for both were lovers 
and readers of books, and Master Elias when he died bequeathed 
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what volumes he had of his own to the library where he spent so 
many happy hours. Since his time two hundred years have passed 
and gone, and many library keepers have succeeded, no one perhaps 
loving the old place better than the late Professor Stokes, who when 
custodian of its treasures urged numbers to visit the library, and 
inspired them with some of his own enthusiasm regarding its history. 
In the two centuries much has happened both inside the library and 
without. The palace of St. Sepulchre is demolished, and the arch- 
bishops live in a more fashionable quarter of the city ; for the great 
world drifted away from this district by degrees, and their homes 
became the abodes of the poor. But the enchanter’s wand has been 
waved over this large area of the Dublin slums, and by the munificence 
of Lord Iveagh and the labour of the corporation a clearance has 
been effected, and close to Marsh’s Library have risen up fine streets 
with good houses for the working classes, and a beautiful enclosure 
adorned with grass and flower-beds, known now as St. Patrick’s Park. 

Within the library what has taken place? The stalls whereon 
the books rest are as they were in the reign of Queen Anne, and the 
deep recesses and windows tell of a building that has stood the ages, 
while the oaken woodwork, being good of its kind, only looks the 
better for being old. A marked difference, however, exists between 
what was to be seen on the occasion when the first “visitation” of 
the library took place and that which greets the vision of the learned 
prelate and judges who are its guardians and governors in 1905. 
The passing of time has brought an accumulation of books, and the 
library has been enriched by many curiosities of literature, and owns 
to-day volumes of great value. There are priceless manuscripts, 
black-letter volumes, and old editions of the Bible, a portion of 
Bishop Bedell’s original copy of the Irish Bible, Dr. William Cave’s 
presentation copy to the founder of his ‘‘ Lives of the Fathers,” and 
twenty manuscript letters which he received from the Hon. Robert 
Boyle. There are now some twenty thousand printed volumes to 
be found there, and the works of the earliest writers are connected 
with successive contributions (which include a number of State 
papers that came to the archbishop when fulfilling the duties of a 
Lord Chief Justice or Lord Deputy, as was the case on more than 
one occasion) and the gifts and purchases of recent years. What 
every visitor desires to see above all else are the annotations made 
by Dean Swift on the Marquis of Clarendon’s “History of the 
Rebellion,” for among the other interests that have clustered round 
the old library are the memories of the students and scholars who 
have read within its walls, and most certainly the great Dean may 
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be reckoned among them, coming frequently from the Deanery 
House opposite to turn over the theological tomes and to write 
caustic remarks on the pages of history that did not meet with his 
approval. Archbishop Marsh died in 1713 and Swift thirty-two 
years later, but theirs are the names that spring to the mind when 
one stands on the ancient “liberty” of the Dean of St. Patrick and 
looks across at the Library of St. Sepulchre. 


A. PETER. 
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TABLE TALK. 


CHEAP TALK 


URNING to R. L, Stevenson’s “ Technical Elements of Style,” 
the first article in his just published Zssays in the Art of 
Writing'—a book with all the conclusions of which I do not concur, 
but which contains much sound thought in exquisite writing—I find the 
following utterance : ‘“‘ Now the first merit which attracts in the pages 
of a good writer or the talk of a brilliant conversationalist is the apt 
choice and contrast of the words employed.” Some commendation 
follows of the art by which “ blocks rudely conceived for the purpose 
of the market or the bar” are employed. The expert can by tact of 
application ‘‘touch them to the finest meanings and distinctions, 
restore to them their primal energy, wittily shift them to another 
issue, or make of them a drum to rouse the passions.” Much of this 
applies to the writer rather than the speaker, to whom, except in cases 
of oratorical effort, opportunity to stir the passions is not often 
afforded. Supposing a man to rise in conversation to the level 
indicated, he would not be long tolerated. I know men capable of 
such things. How long would it require to convert such into bores? 
Men would listen for a while. It is scarcely possible for a man to 
exhibit genuine eloquence in describing the result of a horse race, a 
cricket match, or a pheasant drive ; and these.and the like are the things 
in which the majority of men are ordinarily interested. Supposing 
the audience to be exceptionally fit, say at a University “ high table” 
from which temporarily or accidentally “shop” is banished, the 
innovation of high thinking and eloquent utterance would in time 
breed jealousy, resentment, or indifference. Cheap talk is as direct 
an outcome of the day as cheap journalism or cheap spectacle. We 
may, perhaps, return to good talk when we resume good letter-writing, 
good reading, and—a pessimist might add—good manners. 


1 Chatto and Windus. 
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STEVENSONIAN REVELATIONS. 


HEN I am once enmeshed in the toils of Stevenson I find 
much difficulty in shaking myself free. Abundant causes 
of dissent and disagreement spring up during the perusal of his 
works. When, however, he talks, as he is benignly given to do, 
about himself, I revel in his confessions. Sometimes he is painfully 
sincere. ‘I shrink as from a blow” when I read a confession such 
as—‘I was thirty-one ; I was the head of a family ; I had lost my 
health ; I had never yet paid my way, never yet made £200 a year ; 
my father had quite recently bought back and cancelled a book 
that was judged a failure.” Against that I find it necessary to put 
the fact that within a few years of this pathetic utterance a book 
published in the same form as that with which I am now dealing, by 
the same publisher and at the same price, was selling in the open 
market for a sum virtually inconceivable, and the four plays he wrote 
with Henley fetching—not in the catalogue of a speculative book- 
seller, but by open auction—twenty-two pounds, while for the 
collected works almost twice that sum was realised. Among the 
most interesting of Stevenson’s revelations contained in the Art of 
Writing is that on the books to which, in his mental growth, he was 
most indebted. These I am fortunately able to compare with those 
of his friend and umquhile associate, Mr. Andrew Lang. 


Books THAT INFLUENCED STEVENSON. 


T the head of the books by which he was most influenced 
Stevenson puts in perfect good faith, and under no sense of 

what is becoming or respectable, Shakespeare. ‘“ Few living 
friends,” he says, “have had upon me an influence so strong for 
good as Hamlet or Rosalind.” The latter character he saw, in what 
he thinks must have been “an impressionable hour,” played by Mrs. 
Scott Siddons. Very far from the best Rosalind to be remembered 
was Mrs. Scott Siddons ; nor does Rosalind need histrionic enhance 
ment of her charm. But the hour, as Stevenson says, was im- 
pressionable, and more need not be said. Next to Shakespeare 
came the D’Artagnan of Ze Vicomte de Bragelonne. Then with a 
sudden transition we come to the Pilgrim’s Progress, and after 
that the Zssazs of Montaigne. In order of time the New Testament 
came next; and after it, surprisingly, Whitman’s Zeaves of Grass. 
Of the Testament he wisely says—though we would not with him 
confine it to the Gospel of St. Matthew—that it will startle and 
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move those who will “ read it freshly like a book, not droningly and 
dully like a portion of the Bible.” In subsequent order come 
Herbert Spencer, Lewes’s Zife of Goethe (a book to be reprinted), 
Martial, Marcus Aurelius, Ze Zgoist, Thoreau, Hazlitt, Mitford’s 
Tales of Old Japan. Astrange collection surely, but one over which, 
especially when I see the result, I feel no disposition to boggle. I 
should have expected, however, a reference to the Odyssey, the 
Arabian Nights, Don Quixote, and perhaps Robinson Crusoe—the 
influence of all of whom on Stevenson I seem to trace. 


BooOKS THAT INFLUENCED Mr. LANG. 


R. LANG’S Adventures among Books‘ forms a reprinted 
essay which gives its name toa collection. It is what its 
author calls an autobiographia Uiteraria, but it serves precisely the 
same purpose as the work of Stevenson, with which I have 
associated it. The earliest book Mr. Lang recalls is Robinson 
Crusoe, after which come fairy tales and chap-books about Robert 
Bruce, William Wallace, and Rob Roy. From “the fightingest 
parts of the Bible”—for he had something in common with Corporal 
Gregory Brewster—and the Apocrypha he reaches the Avadbian Nights 
and Shakespeare. His favourites seem to have been in the latter 
the Merry Wives of Windsor, the Tempest, Antony and Cleopatra, 
Romeo and Juliet, and, strangely enough—but here comes in the 
future translator of Homer—TZvyoi/us and Cressida. Scott follows, 
Dickens and Carlyle, Longfellow, Mayne Reid and Dumas; but 
before these he had met with a work I also recall—Waomi ; or, The 
Last Days of Jerusalem. Thackeray comes latest, butgeccupies a 
large space; and so on to Tennyson, Swinburne, and modern 
literature. Heaven forbid I should dream that, in connection 
with Stevenson and Mr. Lang, my name, like that of Johnson 
in connection with the heads on Temple Bar, miscebitur istis. I 
will, however, add that in my experiences—which, though remote 
from either, were nearer to Mr. Lang than to Stevenson—the unhappy 
fate of Prince Arthur in Xing John was what in Shakespeare first 
impressed me ; and that in addition to Hazlitt and Lamb, who came 
early among my influences, Leigh Hunt and Thomas Warton in his 
History of English Poetry and his Minor Poems of Milton counted 
for much. 
SYLVANUS URBAN. 


1 Longmans. 














